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Changes Urged 
In Reserve System 
By Senator Pine 


Congressional ‘Monetary’ 
Commission Proposed for 
Control on Nation’s 

Credit Supply. 


Plan for Reduction 
of Stock Inflation 


Would Deny Seat on Board to 
Secretary of Treasury and 
Abolish Office of Comp- 
troller of Currency. 














Repeal of the provision for ex-officio 
membership of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the Federal Reserve Board 
and abolition of the office of Comptroller 
of the Currency, whose functions would 
be taken over by the Reserve Board, 


are steps in a reorganization of the 
Federal Reserve system, looking toward 
a reduction in the growing inflation of 
the steck market, advocated by Senator 
Pine (Rep.), of Oklahoma. 

Elimination of sectionalism by repre- 
sentation of each of the 12 Reserve dis- 
tricts on the Board and a “Monetary 
Commission” composed of members of 
Congress which will continually super- 
vise operation of the Reserve System, 
are further measures believed necessary 
by Senator Pine to “‘insure complete 
control of the nation’s credit supply by 
the Government.” 


Relations to Banking. 

The relation between revenues and ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
and the banking and credit situation 
throughout the countey, while close, is 
not sufficiently important to warrant a 
place for the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the Reserve Board, declared Senator 
Pine. The “Monetary Commission” would 
be able to supervise this relationship, 
he said. 


Legislation Is Proposed. 


The Oklahoma Senator expects to in- 
troduce a measure in the next session of 
Congress “designed at least to initiate 
steps which will prevent the steady flow 
ef money to New York and the conse- 
quent depression in the rural districts 
of the United States. Taking the re- 
@jserve system from the executive de- 

partment and bringing it closer to the 
legislative branch of the Government he 
regards as a fundamental step in revis- 
ing the present financial: policy “which 
has made the Government the greatest 
seller of securities tHe world has ever 
known.” 

The “secondary reserve” policy, namely 
that of urging rural banks to place their 
funds in securities, is being advocated 
by the office of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury and has made him “a greater 
salesman of securities than J. P. Mor- 
gan Company ever was,” asserted the 
Senator July 16. This policy, he ex- 
plained, is being continued from the day 
in 1920 when “the credit policy of the 
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Substitute Is Found 
For Parachute Silk 


New Cotton Material Developed 
by Chemical Treatment. 


oY 


A cotton substitute for parachute silk, 
having practically all of the favorable 
properties of the imported. fabrics as 
well as other features which make it 
more desirable, has been developed by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, Department 
of the Navy, in coperation with the Bu- 
reau of Standards, according to a state- 
ment July 16 by the Department. | 

This yarn material, which is chemically 
treated, will be manufactured into para- 
chutes of standard size and construc- 
tion at the Naval Aircraft Factory at 
Philadelphia, the statement said. These 
parachutes will be tested in comparison 
with the Navy silk parachutes of im- 
ported material, by dropping them, 
loaded with a 180-pound dummy, from 
an airplane travelling 100 miles an hour 
at an altitude of 1,000 feet, the statement 
added. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The chief source of raw materials for 
use in the construction of the sails of 
parachutes has been silk grown in China, 
Italy, and Japan. Realizing, if for some 
reason the United States was cut off from 
# these sources of supply, we would be 

forced to use untried substitutes, the 

Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, 

requested the Bureau of Standards to 

cooperate in the development of a suit. 
able substitute of domestic origin that 
. would favorably compare with silk. Cot- 
ton, being the most abundant and cheap- 
est domestic fabric available, was se- 
lected as a basis. The result was the 

development on a laboratory scale of a 

two-ply cotton yarn from which fabrics 

have been woven in sufficient quantities 
to manufacture standard size parachutes. 

The yarns are subjected, either before 
or after weaving, to a specially developed 

chemical treatment which tends to im- 

part to the fabrics additional strength 

and some of the desirable properties of 
silk. Although the weight of this fabric 
is slightly greater than that of silk fab- 
ric, its breaking strength, resistance to 
tear, elongation, and air permeability 
compare favorably. Several objection- 
able features of silk, such as the deterio- 
rating effect of sunlight and atmosphere, 
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Seal Fisheries Suits 


Finally Adjudicated 


Judgments Against Governrment 


for $1,665,663 Rendered. 


The Department of Justice announced 
July 16 that the long-standing Bering 
Sea litigation at last has been ended, 
with 81 claimants: obtaining judgments 
against the Government and 59 cases in 
which judgment was for the Government. 

This litigation, growing out of sealing 
losses in the Bering Sea between 1886 
and 1896, by reason of Government inter- 
ference, was authorized by a special act 
of Congress) The Department explained 
in its statement that it had been ex- 
tremely difficult to find grounds of de- 
fense in many instances, because of the 
time elapsed since the alleged damage 
occurred. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Out of the total amount of claims ag- 
gregating $3,420,317, filed against the 
Government in what is known as_ the 
Bering Sea litigation, judgments were se- 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
Filipinos Discuss 
Proposals to Limit 
Free Entry of Goods 





Grant of Independence 
Should Accompany Plan, . 
Senate Committee 


Is Told. 


Proposals that duty-free inportations 
of Philippine products into the United 
States be limited and that duties be put 
on such of those products as compete 
with American farm products, were char- 
acterized as unfair and iniquituous by 
representatives of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment who spoke and filed briefs at 
hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee July 16. They declared that 
fairness would require that adoption of 
the proposals be accompanied by a grant 
of independence to the Filipino people, 
which, their representatives at the hear- 
ings declared, they sincerely desire. 

Administrative Changes Asked. 

The Committee continued its open 
consideration of the administrative fea- 
tures of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) and 
heard pleas for mumerous changes. One, 
dealing with several parts of the admin- 
istrative provisions of the bill, was pre- 
sented on behalf of the American Tar- 
iff League. In this emphasis was put 
On a demand that all American manu- 
facturers, psoducers or wholesalers have 
the right to appear with all the rights 
ofa litigant in proceedings having to do 
with classification and reappraisement of 
imports, 

Briefs on the Philippine phase of the 
question were filed by Sergio OSmena, a 
member of the Philippines 
Rafael R. Alunan, Secretary of Agricul-< 
ture and Natural Resources of the Philip- 
pines, and by Pedro Guevara and Comilo 
Osias, Resident Commissioners from the 
Philippines. : 

“The Philippines are the best exterior 
market for the cotton, meat and dairy 
products of the United States,” declared 
Commissioner Osias. It would seem 
clearly short-sighted economically to 
advocate proposals which would cripple 
one of your best customers. It is to be 
noted that proposals of duties on Philip- 
pine products are not accompanied by 
any suggestion that the Filipino people 
be given power to levy similar duties on 
products from the United States. The 
proposals are entirely unilateral and how 
ones so unfair and iniquitous can be 
defended on ethical grounds is beyond 
my limited intelligence.” 

The Commissioner declared that the 
provision of the present law which put 
duties on Philippine products containing 
20 per cent or more of foreign materials 
is unfair unless the Philippine Govern- 





ment is allowed to treat American 
products similarly. 
If adopted, the present proposals 


Senate; | 


Advice Is Sought 


Of Cooperatives 
By Farm Board 


Contact to Be Established 
With Leaders of Agricul- 
tural Groups at Loui- 
siana Meeting. 


President to Name 
Member From West 


|Represeratatiye of Small Grow- 
ers of Grain to Be Chosen - 
To Complete 
Personnel. 


| 
| 


The first activity of the Federal Farm 


the Farm Relief Act will be to estab- 
lish contact with the cooperative organ- 
izations and societies, it was announced 
in behalf of the Board July 16. 
Members of the Board, it was stated, 
will attend the meeting of the American 
Institute of Cooperatives to be held in 
Baton Rouge, La., July 29, to acquaint 
themselves with the aims and purposes of 
the cooperatives and to give the leaders 
of the cooperatives an opportunity to 
meet the members of the Board and 
discuss the procedure of the newly- 
created organiation. (The full ‘text of 


Page 3). ; 
The chairman of th. Board, Alexander 
Legge, also stated orally that he be- 


ports of poorer crop conditions through- 
out the world. 


Expects Good Export Market. 

“I look for a promising export wheat 
market,” said Mr. Legge, commenting 
on the wheat price situation. 

President Hoover, it was stated orally 
at the White House on July 16, still is 
seeking a man to represent the small 
western grain producers to complete the 
personnel of the Federal Farm Board, but 
no final conclusion has as yet been ar- 





rived at. ‘The Board as now made up 
consists of seven members in addition to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde. The eighth member is yet to be 
selected. 

There are two or three groups among 
the cooperatives active in the marketing 


difficult for the President to find anyone 
who commends himself to all of these 
groups. The President, it was said, is 
continuing his efforts to find some one 
who will command the respect of the va- 
rious groups identified with cooperative 
marketing, as well as the country, and 
is hopeful of selecting such a man within 
the next week or two. 


Early Action Is Planned. 


In the meantime, it was said, there are 
three men on the Board who are familiar 





©. operative naarketing work in the Depart- 


with the grain situation, and, the selec- 
tion of Chris L. Christensen, in charge of 


metn of Agriculture, as secretary of the 
Board, it is felt by the President that it 
will be possible, in consultation with the 
midwest groups, to get the preliminary 
program om measures for handling the 
grain problem in operation without un-| 
necessary delay. 

The Federal Farm Board, in two ses- 
sions on July 16, completed its organi- 
zation and considered the question of 
publicity of its proceedings. At the morn- 
ing session, it formally installed James 
C. Stone, of Lexington, Ky., as its vice 
chairman. That action, it was said, was 
by way of ratification of President’s 
Hoover’s recent announcement that Mr. 
Stone would be the vice chairman of the 
Board. 


Publicity Is Discussed. 
It was anounced orally that the mat- 
ter of publicity had been considered, in- 
cluding @ proposal for appointment of a| 


Board in carrying out the provisions of | 


the Board’s statement will be found on 


lieved the wecent increase in the price} 
of wheat was fully justified by the re-| 


of grain, amd, it was said, it has been| 


City Right to Restrict 
Oil Drilling Contested 
incudaualanhi | 


Supreme Court Ruling on Va-| 


lidity of Ordinance Is Asked. 


The Supreme Court of the United | 
States will be called upon to determifie 
|the constitutionality of a city ordinance 
jof the City of Oxford, Kans, regulating 
the drilling for oil, should it grant the 
petition for a writ of certiorari which | 
has just been filed in the case of C. A. 
Marrs et al. v. City of Oxford et al., 
No. 234. 

The ordinance provides, among other 
things, that orly one well should be 
drilled in one block, that the holder of 
\a lease or drilling contract shall pay to 
the owners of lots not under lease % 
of the proportion of the whole produc- 
tion that the area of the unleased lots | 
jbears to the area of the entire block, 
jand that when there are two applicants 
for permits the permit shall be granted | 
to the one holding the lease on the 
greater area in the block, but that the | 
other shall be permitted to pay a pro- 
portionate share of the drilling expenses 
and share in the profits. 

The petitioners are the fee simple own- 
ers Of two lots within the city limits 
and they have leased to another who | 
has employed a drilling ccntractor to} 
drill for oil or gas, the brief states. | 
After starting work, the contractor and | 


his employes were repeatedly arrested 
|for violating the city ordinance, the brief | 
points out, so that the petitioners sought 


temporary injunctive relief against the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 
| 


| 
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Geodetic Surveying | 


Is Declared to Add 


To National Wealth 


| 








| 


} 
| 


Triangulation Systems Raise 
| Value of Property and Re- 

| duee Economic Waste, 

| Says Dr. Bowie. 





Comparing arcs.of triangulation in the 
| mapping and surveying of the United 
| States to the steel frameworks of large 
jOffice buildings, Dr. William W. Bowie, | 
|Chief of Geodesy of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, stated July 16 that they | 
are adding vo national wealth and help- 
ling in the elimination of waste in in-| 





dustry. | 
He told of the impairment of land | 
ititles by uncertainty in location of bound- 
aries, of the importance of precision | 
lof political boundaries in maintenance of | 
friendships, and of future importance of 
the work accomplished by the Coast Sur- 
vey in its century of operation. 
Three Nations Cooperate. 
Both Canada and Mexico, Dr. Bowie 
said, will make their triangulation "re | 


so as to ti. in with the network of tri- 
angulation now spreading over the United | 
States. The United States Government, 
he added, has been progressing in this 
nation-wide work, giving protection to 
the owners of private property, enabling 
States. counties and cities to have ac- 
curately-determined boundaries, and aid- 
ing in many ways in engineering projects 
throughout the country. 

The full text of Dr. 
ment follows: | 

More and more the public is realizing 
that the surveying and mapping of a coun- 
try is a fundamental engineering opera- 
tion and that the money spent by the 
Federal, State, county and city govern- 
ments is adding to the national wealth. 
They also realize as never before that 
good surveys and maps are steps in the | 
elimination of waste in industry. 

It is a long time since George Wash- 
ington ran out with a compass and chain 
the boundaries of Lord Fairfax’s hold- 
ings in Virginia, Land, which then was 
worth a few cents or dollars per acre, is 
now so valuable that an error of a few 
acres cannot be tolerated. . This increase 
in value demands more accurate instru- 


Bowie’s state- 





publicity director to make public such 
news as the Board may authorize to be| 
promulgated. 

The spokesman for the Board, pend-| 
ing decision on permanent publicity pro- 
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Majority of Acciderets in Metal Mining 
Are Ascribed to Individual Carelessness 





Bureau of Mines Presents Data on Casualties, and Suggest 
Procedure to Promote Safety. 


The majority of accidents in metal 
mines are probably the result of careless- 
ness of workmen and of supervising of- 
ficials, it is stated by the Bureau of 
Mines, in a review of accidents in metal 
mines due to falls of men and material 
for a 15-year period, made public July 
16 by the Department of Commerce. Ac- 
cident prevention can best he assisted, 
it was explained, by each company main- 
taining complete records of accidents 
classified according to cause and rate per 
thousand or 10,000 shifts. 

The full text of the conclusions con- 
tained in the statement follows: 

In metal and nonmetallic mineral 
mines during the 15-year period 1911 
to 1925, 30.17 per cent of all fatalities 
and 18.57 per cent of all injuries were 
caused by falls of rock or ore from the 
back or roof or from the wall; 1.24 per 
cent of the fatalities and 11.05 per cent 
of the injuries were caused by rock or 
ore while loading at the working face; 
6.66 per cent of the fatalities and 2.49 
per cent of the injuries resulted from 
men falling down a chute, winze, raise, 
or stope; and run of ore from chute or 
pocket caused 1.48 per cert of the fatal- 


- 


ities and 1.98 per cent of the injuries. | 
Hence, accidents due to falls of men and| 
material caused 39.55 per cent of the 
fatalities amd 34,06 per cent of the in- 
juries in these mines. 

Accident prevention can best be as- 
sisted by “each company’s preserving 
complete records of accidents classified 
according to cause and rate per thou- 
sand or 10,000 shifts. ie systematic 
method of recording accidents and the 
employment of graphs or charts will be 
helpful to the company safety depart- 
" . in amalyzing the causes of acci- 
ehts, 

The purpose of this publication is to 
analyze data on accidents caused by falls | 
of men and material in metal mines of 
the United States, and to suggest meth- 
oo preventing or reducing such acti- | 
ents, 

Probably the majority of accidents are 
the result of carelessness on the part 


lof the tariff iaw. 
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Entry of 78-carat Diamond 
Duty Free as Antique Upheld 


New York, July 16—The United States | 
Customs Court tuled today that the 
Nassak diamond was correctly passed 
duty. free by customs officers as an ar- 
tistic antiquity under paragraph 1708 
Domestic jewelers 
claimed th&t duty should have been im- 
posed at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Judge Waite, in his opinion, referred 
to the historical associations connected 
with the jewel, which weighs more than | 
78 carats, and concluded that it was cor- 
rectly passed duty free. 


Complete 
News Summary 


- . . of every article in. 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary is 
classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 


| 





of the workman and of the supervising 
official or officials. Men working in raises) 
are given less supervision than any other | 
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‘Fuels in Produing 


| Commerce. 


/ond and third largest producers, 


| Average Is Below May Level But | 


| 5,000,000, 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Deficit of Mercantile Fleet 








“PATRIOTISM consists of soma 
very practical things. It is 


patriotie to learn what the facts 
of our vational life are and to face 
them with candor.” 
—Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, 
191%—1921 
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Tariff Protests 











Again Reduced for Fiscal Year WjJed by Sweden, 


| 
Incomplete Statistics Slhkow Improved Financial C ondition, 


Attributed to Iracreas 


Of Severa 


¢ A marked improvement in the operat- 
ing results of the Government - owned 
merchant fleet is expected for the fiscal 
year “which ended June 30, although it 


is likely that there still will be an op- 
erating deficit, it was stated orally July 
16 at tke Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
Operating statistics for the last fiscal 
year now are being prepared, it was ex- 


plained, and indicate a material improve-| 


ment. For the fiscal year 1928 there 
was a total operating loss of $16,279,000, 
which exceeded by $350,000 the loss for 
the previous fisca: year. 

The improved financial condition, ac- 
cording to the Corporation, is due in 
large measure to the increased business 
handled by the individual lines during 
the year. Moreover, it was pointed out, 
the operating figures generally will be’ 
reduced because of the diminution of 
operations brought about by the sale of 
the Government’s two outstanding pas- 
senger lines as well as several cargo 
services. 


a 


Private Planes Allowed 


Use of Italian Airports) 





The governmental airports throughout 
Italy have been placed at the disposal 
of private airplanes, both of natioma! and 
foreign registry, the American Comsulate 
at Rome informed the Department of 
Commerce July 16. 


the report stated,. is part of the coun- 


try’s aeronautical campaign and requires | 
scale of charges for| 


only a minimum 
servicing. The full text of the Deée- 


partmert’s statement follows: | 
Ground service, hangar rental, by day| 
or on a monthly basis, consideration of | 


applications from private persons for| 
permission to construct at Govermment 
airports such equipment necessary for 
aviation activities; refueling requisites, 
and assistance to any airplane of na- 
tional registration are some of the 
points included in the aviation promo- 


|tion program of the country. Airplanes 


of foreign registration are required to 
comply with certain governmental reg- 
ulations when availing themselves of the 
use of the Goverrrment airports. 





Briquets- Are Studied 


United States Found to Con- 
tribute But Small Part to 
World Output. 


Because of its abundant supplies of| 





| high-grade coal, the United States con-| annually _wol 
| tributes but a small part of the world| Wheat, the reduction in supply normally 


output of fuel briquets, according to a) 
statement just made public by the Bu-| 
reau of Mines of the Department of| 


The statement follows in full text: 
The coal briquetting industry has at-| 
tained its greatest development im coun-| 


|tries where a large part of the avail-| 


able coal is of low-grade and is un- 
suitable for use in its raw state, it is 
pointed out. In round numbers the to- 
tal world production of fuel briquets 
is riow about 52,000,000 metric tons, of | 
which Germany contributes about 87 per| 
cent. France and Belgium are the a 
an¢ 
their combined output is about  one- 
seventh of the German tonnage. The 
quantity of briquets produced in INether- 
lands and Spain- most closely approxi- 
mates the output of plants in the United) 
States. 
Production in Germany. | 
In Germany the production of lignite 
briquets ‘has increased 36.6 per cemt dur- 
ing the past five years, In 1928, when| 
the production of German lignite was 
166,224,159 metric tons, approximately| 
79,500,000 metric tons were briquetted,| 


[Continued on Page 6, Columeve 1.) 


Employment Reduced 


Slightly Last Month 





Above That of 1928. 


Employment decreased 0.3 per cent in 
June, as compared with May, amd pay- 
roll totals decreased 1.9 per cent, accord- 
ing~to reports received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: ; 

This report is based upon returns from 
31,404 establishments having im June 
5,031,258 employes whose combined earn-| 
ings in one week were $137,535,127. The} 
industrial groups included were manu- 
facturing, mining, quarrying, public utili-| 
ties, trade, hotels, and canning and pre-| 
serving. 

Increased employment in Jume was 
shown in metalliferous mining, quarry- 
ing and nonmetallic mining, public utili- 
ties, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, 
and canning and preserving, while manv- 
facturing industries, anthracite maining, 
and bituminous coal mining reported! 
fewer employes im June than im May. 
The net decrease was only 17,000 em- 
Ipoyes out of a totaf of more than 


may be made. 


The use of the fields, | 


llast year, and the world’s supply there- 


|the betterment of railway 


_ Spain and Italy 


ed Business and Sale | 


I Services. . * 
|Economic Relations Between, 


| Atthe beginning of the fiscal year 1928 | Two Nations Will Be 
there were 27: Weakened, Says Am- 


| 273 cargo vessels in active | 
joperatiom, besides the passenger boats of és 
| bassador de Martino, 


the United States Lines and American 


Merchant Lines, which simce have been| yo. mol = 
sold to’ P. W. Chapman Company, of H a 
New York. On June 30, 1928, when the igher Duty on Cork 


fiscal year closed, there were 230 cargo 
jvessels im active operation. 

There are now in operation a total of 
18 cargo services, as compared to the 
|26 lines im operation at the outset ofthe | 
last fiscal year. Eight lines actually have | 
been sold, with four others on which bids | 
either are outstanding or are under con- | 
sideratiom by the Shipping Board. 

The statistics for the fiscal year jus‘ ——————- 
| ended will not be completed for about} Tariff proposals in the Smoot-Hawley 
1s nents St We ets omen aloe (CH. R. 2667) were the subject of 
anagi er of the| +p» a4 . sats 
Fleet Corporation, who dperate services three additional foreign CoE 
for the. gcovernment on a commission! “Warded to the Senate Finance Comit- 
basis, are still being awaited and must|tee, July 16, by the Department of State, 
be in hard before the final compilations; They were made public by the Committee 

|in accordance with the policy which on 


Bere 11 released a volume of communica- 


tions made through diplomatic channels. 
Ambassador Nobile Giacomo de Mar- 


Estimates for July | 

° |tino, of Italy, advised the Department 
| Show Gain in World |i" reset, otthe tates, natin 
Carryover of Wheat 


| diminish Italy’s purchases of agricultural 
products and other raw materials in this 
‘Reduction in Supply as Com-| 
pared With Last Year 


|market, and consequently impair Italy’s 
|international economic position.” 
Expected to Increase 
Prices. 


Objected to by Madrid 


Minister Bostrom Declares Pro« 
posed Rates on Fine Steel 
Alloys Is Embargo on 
Swedish Exports, 





Relations Imperilled. 


“Reduction of the standard of living 
of, Italy, to some extent, and eventually 
a weakening of the economic relations 
between the two countries,” would proba- 
bly be the inevitable and direct result of 
putting these rates into effect, it was 
stated in the note, which dealt with gen- 
eral United States imports of Italian 
products, 

Ambassador de Martino further de- 
clared that imports from Italy “hardly 
reach two per cent of the aggregate” of 
American imports, and that “such a small 
percentage would hardly justify any 
claim of unbearable competition.” Prices 
of the Italian goods concerned are higher 
than the corresponding domestic com- 
modities, and oer “né real competition 
whatever,” he asserted. 


Buty on Cork Protested. 


The Ambassador from Spain, Don 


fore about 200,000,000 busbels less than|Alejandro Padilla y Bell, submitted a 
memorandum relating to the proposed 


last year, it is estimated by weather and | duty on cork. A prior note received 


crop condition reports to July 12, the | through him from the Minister of For- 
Department stated. The official report|eign Affairs of Spain had _ threatened 
of conditions as of July 1 was 88, as|“denouncement” of the commercial 
compared to 102 last year, indicating|“™odus vivendi” between his Govern- 
that the yield may be considerably below,|ment and the United States. 
average, it was explained. F In connection with the cork duty, Am- 
Higher Price Ex Ei bassador Padilla declared that the in- 
4 emer Trice xpected. crease proposed in the House bill “was 
With an _ increase of 70,000,000 bushels |great enough to reduce the consumption 
in the world’s demand for|of this article, Spain’s principal export 
to the United States, since the industry 
will try to find a cheaper substitute and 
the Spanish exporting business will 


The -weorld’s carryover of wheat ap- 
|peared Om July 1 to have’ been about 
| 100,000,000 to 125,000,000 bushels in ex- 
jcess of the carryover on the correspond- 
‘ing date Tast year, accordimg to figures 
|made public by the Department of Agri- 
culture. « Most of the increase in carry- 
over is -Gm* the United States, it was 
poitteds tats 

Wheat crops for the entixe world may 
be about 325,000,000 bushels less than 





would hawe- the effect of raising world 
prices about 25 cents a bushel, it was 


declared. : powers, when i the large | thereby be markedly injured.” 
carryover in the United States is con- > i 
sidered, the, market price for export Flee ter Suen: Shed. 


The minister from Sweden, W. Bos- 
trom, transmitted a protest from the 
Swedish Iron Masters’ Association, de- 
scribing the propo.ed increase in duty 
on hollow-drill steel as “equivalent to an 
embargo” against Sweden, “inasmuch as 
by far the main part of the hollow-drill 
|steel imported by the United States 
comes from Sweden.” Because of its 
superior quality, Swedish alloy steels do 
not compete upon a price basis with the 
domestic product, the communication 
|\stated. 

The same argument of “higher qual- 
ity” applied to wire rods, it was con- 
tended by Minister Bostrom. The pro- 
|posed increases, the note concluded, 
would “undoubtedly cause considerable 
disturbance in the reciprocal flow of com- 
|modities” between the two nations. 


Markets Expanded 
For Pneumatic Tools 


wheat may not be increased by this 
much, though an increase of 5 to 25 cents 
per bushel over the average for the past 
season may be expected, the statement 
explained. 

Full text of a summary of the state- 
ent follows: 

The world’s carryover of wheat on 
July 1, the beginning of the mew market- 
ing seasom for the United States, will 
probably be about 100 to 125 million 
bushels jm excess of the 421 million bush- 
els accounted for as of July 1, 1928, 
Most of the increase in carryover is in 
the-‘United States. The stocks on farms| 
are reported to be 45 million bushels as 
compared with 24 millions last year, and 
the commercial visible supply 96 millions | 
as compared with 42 millions last year, 


m 


[(Contizzzeed on Page 4, Column 2.) 


Failure of Steel Rails _ 
Due to Initial Defect 


American Exports of Portable 


Hard Use Not Cause of Fatigue! Equipment Gain Steadily. 


Says Bureau of Standards. Foreign markets for American portable 


pneumatic metal working tools have been 
steadily expanding during the past few 
years, and exports have shown a steady 
upward trend, it was announced on July 
15 by L. J. Cochrane, Industrial Machin- 
ery Division, Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

American exports of such _ tools 
amounted to more than $1,700,000 last 
year compared with about $1,555,000 
during the previous year, and $1,158,000 
during 1925. The best customer for 
American equipment of this type is the’ 
United Kingdom which during 1928 took 
nearly $465,000 worth or 27 per cent of 
the total. 

In the case of Japan, the market for 
American portable pneumatic metal 
working tools has grown remarkably 
failure Was of the fatigue type, the re-|@nd deliveries to that country have risen 
sult of the repeated stressing of the rail |Steadily from slightly less than $30,000 
by the Passage of trains. The failure|in 1923 to nearly $258,000 in 1928. More- 
jalways Spreads from a well defined|Over sales to Japan in 1928 were more 
meena in the interior of the head of. the|tham double those made in the preceding 
rail, . year. : 

The origin of this nucleus has never} Canada and France are also important 
| been defimitely established. It is thought |customers for American equipment 
by some investigators to be present in|this type and during 1928 both substan- 


As the result of extended tests on rails | 
subjected to heavy service conditions, the | 
Bureau Of Standards has reached the 

. | 
conclusiom that the steel im these rails| 
had not been subjected to stz-esses greater 
then its endurance limit, and that| 
fatigue failures in service arises from | 
prevxistent nuclei, if was announced July | 
16 by the Department of Commerce. 

The statement, in full text, follows: | 

This in-vestigation is in line with the| 
policy followed by the Bureau for many | 
years, of cooperating with railroads and 
manufacturers in problems relating to 
| c equipment, 
with particular reference to improving 
the safety of travel, 

It has long been recognized that the 
|so-called transverse figsure type of rail 





Employement in manufacturing indus. 
tries was little changed in June as com- 
pared with May, the percentage decrease 





the rail b€fore placing in service, but by| tially increased their purchases over 1927, 
|others to originate in service due to ex-|Other countries where business in this 
jcessive Wheel loads. line expanded during 1928 include Brazil, 

Recent developments in the endurance|Spain, Germany, Mexico and Argentina, 
or fatigue testing of metals has made|although sales declined in the case 0 
Australia, British India, Italy, and the 








[Continued on Page 10, Columze 3.) 


[Contereeed on Page ?, Columns.) |Union of South Africa, 
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Briefs Are Presented 
- To Senate Committee 


‘Grant of Independence Should 
Accompany Adoption, 
Representative Says. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

anent Philippine products should be ac- 
companied by a grant of independence to 
the people of the islands, he asserted. 

Most outside capital invested in the 
islands sirice the American occupation 
has come from the United States, he said. 
This capital had been welcomed and 
treated fairly, he declarea. 


Philippines Declared 
One of Best Markets 


“Speaking personally, I think tie less 
American capital invested there the bet- 
ter it will be for the Filipino people, as 
this capital inevitably will be an_ob- 
stacle to granting independence, which 
I favor, to your country,” remarked Sen- 
ator King (Dem.), of Utah. 

“I am inclined to agree with you,” 
the Commissioner stated. “The strongest 
opposition to independence has come 
from American investors in the islands.” 
In answer to a question, Commissioner 
Osias stated that other outside irvestors 
had taken no positions as to independence 
for the ical. 

The sugar industry is organized in 
the Philippines differently from the in- 
dusty in other countries, he said, ex- 


plaining that the cane is grown by small 


farmers, 87 per cent of them owning 
their own land. Workers at the sugar 
centrals get 50 cents to $1 a day and 
free housing, he said. There has been only 
a small increase since Spanish days in 
land devoted to cane, growth of produc- 
tion being attributed to improved meth- 
ods and better varieties of plants, he 
said. He declared that they had no 
thought of basing their case on the as- 
sumption that production could not be 
further increased materially. 

“The tariff question is only a detail 
of the bigger and more fundamental 
question of. relations with the Philip- 
pines,” he said. “So long as the main 
question is in suspense the tariff relation- 
ship should not, in fairness, be changed. 

He denied that the Filipino people are 
for independence as a principle but op- 
pose it as a policy. “Three centuries of 
history, since Magellon made our country 
known to the. world, attest ort devotion 
to freedom,” he declared. 


Diversified Production 
Is Goal of Philippines 


Mr. Osmena in a pvrief filed with the 
Committee took occasion to combat ar- 
guments that sugar production ‘in the 
Philippines will ever reach the propor- 
tions of the output of Cuba. The islands, 
he explained, will never turn to one crop 


and those who fail to understand the) 


policy of diversified production in the 

Philippines have failed to understand the 

spirit of the Filipinos. 
Mr. Osmena said: 


“During the period of American oc-| 


cupation Cuba has increased her produc- 
tion of sugar 13 times as much as has 
the Philippine Islands. Since the admis- 
sion in 19i3 of Philippine sugar without 
limitation as to quantity free of duty in 
the American market Cuba has increased 
her production eight times as much as 
has the Philippine Islands. This is the 
natural consequence of the different 
methods pursued. 

“It is by way of argument asserted 
that the Cuban method will be adopted 
in the Philippine Islands. ‘those who 
assert this, 1: the assertion is an honest 
opinion, fail: utterly to recognize the 
spirit of the Filipino people, and tail to 
recognize the tendency in tne Pnilippine 
Islands which is directiy contrary to this. 

“The Filipino people do not object to 
other peoples foliowing the methods that 
have been more successtul in proaucing 
sugar in large quantities and economi- 
cally but the traaitional Filipino method 
can not be departed from in the rnilip- 
pine Islands. 

The result of this is first, the slowness 
of development and second, small. profit 
from production. The cooperatively 
owned mills in the Islands are not paid 
for. The farmers are very generaliy in 
debt and must almost invariably secure 
loans on current crops or the crops cai: 
not be produced, 

“On the other hand the Filipino method 
means a_ diversification in farming. 
Sugar is the most expensive crop to pro- 
duce and the small Filipino farmer must 
in general look to the other crops whict 
are less expensive and which go more 
directly to family consumption. 
Present System Prevents 
Growth of Single Crop 

“Under the system in vogue there the 
Philippines can never become a single 
crop country and if it did the crop would 
not be sugar cane. : 

“Area Devoted to Principal Crops in 
the Philippine Islands: Rice, 4,465,260 
acres; coconuts, 1,235,525 acres; corn, 
1,387,294 acres; Manila hemp, 1,186,451 
acres; sugar cane, 586,492 acres; tobacco, 
207,490 acres. 

“The foregoing is the data for the year 
1927 and when it is considered that the 
remaining land in farms in the Philip- 
pine Islands amounting to 2,208,448 acres 
is almost exclusively devoted to food 
crops for the people one sees the wide 
difference between development in the 
Philippines and that in Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Hawaii where the bulk of the culti- 
vated land is in sugar cane. In other 
words the free admission of Philippine 
sugar in the United States has not made 
of the Philippines a one-crop or two-crop 
country. 

“This is further evidenced by the ex- 
ports from the Islands. The Census of 


the Philippine Islands for 1903 shows | 


that in 1873 58.24 per cent of the total 
value of exports from the Philippine 
Islands was sugar, in 1877 53.77 per cent 
was sugar and in a number of years 
sugar constituted more than 40 per cent 
of the total value of exports from the 
Islands. Never since the American oc- 
cupation has sugar amounted to as much 
as 35 per cent of the total exports. 

“Quite contrary, therefore, to 
statements that have been freely made the 


sugar industry in the Philippine Islands , 


has not under American sovereignty at 
any time acquired the relative importance 


the ! 


1166) 





in the Islands which it had during the 
| Spanish Regime.” 

What he termed a “bill of rights” for 
American producers, applicable in a 
|customs litigation, was advocated by 
| John D, Lerch, of New York, represent- 
ing the American “Tariff League, who 
told the committee that by the enact- 
ment of Section 516 in the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Tariff Act of 1922 Congress for 
the first time recognized that an Amer!- 
can producer has a vital interest in tariff 
litigation. That section permits pro- 
ducers to initiate and take part in cer- 
tain proceedings concerning the admin- 

istration of tariffs. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 





Filipinos Oppose Proposals to Limit | 


-  Duty-free Shipments to United States 


> 





Hearings Continued 
On Tariff Measure 


Requests © for Numerous, 
Changes in Administrative | 
Features Are Made. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 1929 





AvrnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PusuisHep WiTHovut CoMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Weighted Averages | Potential Expansion of Sugar Industry 


Basis of Cost Data 


On Glass P roduction Restrictions Created by Climate, Soil, Labor Scarcity and 





Findings of Tariff Commis- 
sion Submitted on Inquiry 
Into Domestic and For- 

eign Industry. , 





The recent proclamation of President 
Hoover, revising the tariff. duties to be 


,on cigars sent into this country by mail|) vieg on certain kinds of imported win- 


“This recognition,” Mr. Lerch declared, 


“by the Tariff Act of 1922 of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer’s interest has worke 
out, however, to be little-more than a 
hollow gesture. We believe the time has 
;come when this apparent recognition of 
the American producer’s interest in the 
face of importation of merchandise with 
which he is in competition should be 


| 


from Cuba. ag. 

“I have received a circular anticipat-| 
ing abandonment of the present limita- 
tion,” said Senator Sackett (Rep.), of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Woll asked that patents be put un- 
der the rule applying to trade-marks and 
opposed the House bill provision allowing 
the domestic holder to permit use of a 
copyright on imported goods. 

He asked that representatives of labor 
be permitted to take part, as litigants, 
in court proceedings having to do with 
tariffs. He thought invoices of imports 


made something more than a gestUre-| .on1q be made matters of record ac- 


and that the provision in the Act of 1922 
recognizing the interest of the American 
producer should be so strengthened and 
| extended as to create what might well be 
called a ‘bill of rights’ for American pro- 
ducers.” 

Only by the enactment. of such a “bill 
of rights,” Mr. Lerch continued, would 
the tariff act fulfill the avowed Con- 
gressional intention “to encourage the 


industries of the United States” and “to! 


protect American labor.” Thus far, he 


told the. Committee, this’ Congressional | 


intention has stopped with the rate sched- 


ules, and has not been carried over into} 


the equally important administrative sec- 
tions of the law. 

At this point Mr. Lerch outlined to 
the Committee the procedure in customs 
litigation and emphasized a statement 
that in cases brought by an importer for 
a lower duty, the American producer has 
absolutely no status, whereas in cases in 
which the issue is a higher duty, the im- 
porter is given the right to intervene in 
the case, and actually in practice the con- 
duct of the suit is turned over to the im- 
porter by the Government. 

“We can see no reason.” Mr. Lerch 
stated, “for the present unjust discrimi- 
nation against the domestic manufac- 


‘tion of raises you are considering,” he 


eurer in this litigation which may result | 


in the depletion of complete ruin of his 
business. 


Right of Intervention 
In Courts Advocated 


“A recognition of the American manu- 
facturer’s interest in a Customs Court 
proceeding which will result in a change 
in the duty on an imported commodity 
which competes with the products of 
that domestic producer and a granting to 
this American producer of the right to 
appear as a party in interest in any such 


‘vention helpful to court and the Gov- 


Court proceeding is tantamount to the! 


fulfillment of the primary purposes for 
| which a tariff law is enacted. Anything 
short of this recognition by Congress of 
the American producer’s interest and a 
granting to him of this right must in- 


evitably result, as it has in the past cases | 


without number, in the complete or par- 


tial failure of the tariff law to encourage | 


| American industries to protect 
American labor.” 


Mr. Lerch outlined proposed amend- 


and 


| tariff law relating to litigation before 
the customs: court in classification and 


| 


ments to the tariff law to accomplish, But I am for Philippine independence | 
this, in sections 501, 514, 515, 516, 518, | as I believe 90 per cent of my people 
and 526. Thete are the sections in the| gasire it and would vote for it t 


cessible to the public, S 

The witness recommended that flexibil- 
ity include power to remove from and | 
put articles on the free list. — | 

Marion De Vries of Washington, D. | 
C., spoke as a friend of the United 
States Customs Court as to section 518 
and as the representative of several 
groups in the, Tanners Council, as to 
other paragraphs. He submitted @ 
brief on features of the law bearing on | 
the Board of General Appraisers or | 
Customs Court. 


Added Tariff Power 
For President Urged | 


He suggested an amendment empow- 
ering the President to impose extra 
duties on goods from countries imposing 
duties unreasonably high on American 
goods. 

“If I corre¢tly read the newspapers 
practically every European country 1s 
gradually raising its duties in anticipa- 


said. 

The witness submitted a proposed 
amendment to section 516 allowing man- 
ufacturers and other producers to ap- 
pear as litigants in Customs Court 
eases. He said he thought such inter- 


ernment. 

He defended the constitutionality and | 
wisdom of section 336, though he stated | 
that some of the wording of House | 
changes is inadvertent. The section of | 
the bill deals with flexibility. 

At the hearing July 15 Manuel Roxas, 
Speaker of the Philippine House of Rep- 
resentatives, spoke as vice chairman of 
a special commission sent to the’ United 
States to appear at hearings on the 
tariff. 

“We have asked for freedom because 
of our belief that only in freedom’ can 
we work out our destiny as,a nation,” 
he declared. “We fought Spain in two 
revolutions and we dared to fight your 
great and powerful. nation and this | 
showed that we were a proud and cour- 
ageous people, 

“Anyone who thinks that we shall ever 
abandon our demand for freedom is mis- | 
taken. I was educated in the Amer- | 
ican spirit of freedom and nobody. loves | 
the United States more devotedly than I. | 


{ 


” | 
| 


jay. 
“It is not exactly true that the il- 
ippines are the principal beneficjary. of 


reappraisement cases, and, wherever Te-|trade relations with the United States,” | 


quired in these sections, the 1 
League requested the Finance Coptngit: 


tee to insert as the “keystone provision” 


of its “bill of rights” the following: 
“In all proceedings instituted under 


this section, an American manufacturer, | 
producer, or wholesaler shall- have the | bear duties when entering your country. 


right to appear, offer evidence, cross-€X- | ills ing i duty | 
pp r eviden Your mills may bring in copra duty free lor Sid por conf tied 028 per cut. -o. 


amine witnesses, and to be heard as a 


| goods. 


| 
| 


he -said. 

“Your country probably has benefited | 
more,” he continued. “We admit free 
from your country .even when | 
made of foreign materials but our goods | 
when made of foreign materials must 


from anywhere but if we crush copra 


party in interest under stch rules 4S | produced in other countries we must pay | 


the United States Customs Court an 


duty on the oil when sent to your coun- 


the United States Court of Customs and | try.” ‘ 


Patent Appeals may prescribe.” 
Mr. Lerch then stated the 


He said that he thought increase of 


Tariff | sugar production in the Philippines a 


League’s recommendation for the aban-| matter of conjecture. | 


donment of foreign. value as the primary 


“But if I had any money to invest | 


‘uated according to size. 


dow glass, was based on foreign and do- | 


mestic cost data which the Tariff Com- 


mission collected in the United States 
and Belgium as a result of an investi- 
gation which it instituted upon complaint 
of American producers. 

The findings, submitted in a report to 
the President, pointed out that the. costs 
obtained were weighted average costs for 
producing all sizes of cylinder, crown 
and sheet glass, unpolished, both in the 
United States and Belgium. 


Findings of Fact. 


The full text of a summary of the 
report, just made public by the Com- 
mission, follows: 

Findings of fact to the following effect 
are, in the judgment of the Tariff Com- 
mission, warranted by the evidence col- 
lected in the investigation and summar- 
ized in the commission’s report. 

1.—Belgium is the principal competing 
country. 


2.—The present rates of duty on cy- | 


linder, crown, and skeet glass, unpolished, 
do not equalize the difference in the 
weighted average costs of production of 
cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, un- 
polished, in the United States and in 
the principal competing country. 


Weighted Average Costs. 


3.—Costs including transportation.—The 
weighted average costs of production of 
cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, unpol- 
ished, including transportation to New 
York City, are for the United States: (a) 
On the basis of transportation charge 
weighted by shipments, 4.73 cents per 
pound; and (b) on the basis of transpor- 


tation charge weighted by production of | 
plants east of the Mississippi River, 4.75 | 


cents per pound; and for Belgium 2.445 
cents per pound. 

Such costs for tne United States ex- 
ceed the cost of Belgium by (a) 2.285 
cents per pound, and (b) 2.305 cents per 
pound, 

4.—Application of cost difference to 
seven rates of duty.—The tariff act im- 
poses seven rates of duty upon cylinder, 
crown, and sheet glass, unpolished, grad- 
The books of 
the manufacturers, both domestic and 
foreign, were kept in such a form that 
it was impossible to ascertain costs of 
production for, the, respective sizes im- 
cluded within the different duty brack- 
ets. 

The costs obtained therefore, were 
weighted average costs for producing all 
sizes of cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, 
unpolished, both in the United States 
and Belgium. 


Average Rate of Duty. 


The weighted average rate of duty} 


collected upon Belgian imports under 
the seven ‘specific rates of duty’ upon 
cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, un- 
polished, during 1926 was 1.509 cents 
per pound. The weighted average dif- 
ference in costs of production between 
the United States and Belgium, includ- 
ing transportation to New York City 
(transportation charge on domestic 


glass weighted by shipments) is ,2.285 | 


cents per pound, and (transportation 
charge on domestic glass weighted by 
production of plants east of the Mis- 


| sissippi River) 2.305 cents per pound. 


Such differences in weighted average 


| costs exceed the weighted average rate 


of duty collected during 1926 by 0.776 


| cent per pound and 0.796 cent per pound, 


spectively. 

Within the limitations of section 315 
of the tariff act of 1922, the percentage 
of increase indicated by the difference in 
the average costs of production in the 
United States and in Belgium was ap- 
plied to each of the rates specified in the 


| basis for the assessment of ad valorem|J would not put it in new sugar pro-| act of 1922. 
duties, and the substitution of this of | ducing facilities there,” he @dded. “Sugar 
jthe United States value basis under | is the only product that enjoys the bene- 
which the duty would be assessed on the | fits of American protection. 


j basis of the American selling price of 
the imported article. 

Me also took a strong stand against 
the new provision in the Hawley bill 
|making a decision of the appraiser con- 
cerning the basis of value used in as‘ 
sessing ad valorem duties final except 
for appeal to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 
the customs court all jurisdiction over 
the appraiser’s justification for the valu- 
ation bas's he used, and, according to 


the representative of the Tariff League, | policy. 


imounts to a return to the conditions of 
1890. 

Mr. Lerch recommended to the Com- 
mitte2 certzin amendments to various 
other sections, including particularly 
sections 304, 305, 401, 448, 487, 503, 504, 
518, and 521. 


geste’ included a criticism of various 


Many of the changes sug- 


} 


“T believe that if the issue was taken | 
to them, the American people would vote | 


| overwhelmingly for Philippine independ- | 


This provision takes away from | 


‘ 


amendments to the administrative pro- | 


visions proposed in the Hawley bill. 
Free Entry of Advertising. 
Department Stores and others are giv- 


ing foreign concerns orders for costly | 


printed advertising matter, said Mathew 
Wall, of Washington, D. C., who spoke 
for the American Wage Earners’ League. 
Many of them supply addresses for 
mailing the matter, said he. 

This, declared Mr, Woll, enables thése 
concerns to procure printed matter at 
less than domestic prices and, under a 
Treasury ruling, to escape duties sup- 
posed to apply to inyported advertising 
matter. The ruling is, he explained, that 
recipients of the advertising matter 
mailed abroad are the importers, and 
that collection of duties are impracticable. 

A similar ruling has been made, he 


said, as to other small articles, like razor | 


blades and pencils sent as 
through the mails from abroad. 
Remedy Is Proposed. 


samples, 


He thought the senders of such matter | 


or concerns causing it to be sent should 
be held to be the importers and required 
to pay duties. He suggested that a rule 
like that limiting the sending of cigars 
into the country via the mails to lots of 
3,000 or more be applied, 

Me. Woll asserted that some trade as- 
sociations are taking advantage of the 
provision of law, allowing American 
books printed abroad to be brought in 
free when circulation is gratuitous, to 
have style books for circulation among 
their members printed, bound and mailed 
abroad, 

Urges Limitation on Cigars. 

The witness opposed removal of limi- 

tations, as proposed in the House Dill, 


ence. While we are under it, your flag | 
is our flag and in war we consider it 
our duty to fight for it. At the same 
time we should share the benefits going 
with our being a part of your country.” 

Vincente Villamin, of New York, a 
Filipino lawyer, said that free trade re- 
lations with the Philippines is a natural | 
and deliberate development of American | 
The Philippine government has 


States, he declared. 


Construction of Ships 
Increases in France. 








Post-war Crisis in Industry Is 
Said to Be Past. 


Merchant ship tonnage under construc- | does not reduce the high entertainment | July 16 that the propcsed simplified prac- 


above 2,400 square inches, 3.75. 


Equilization of Costs. 

5.—Rates of duty necessary to equal- 
ize cost difference.—The rates of duty 
necessary to equalize the difference in 
cost of production in the United States 
and in said principal competing country 
(within the limits specified in section 
315 of the tariff act of 1922) are, on 
cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, un- 
polished (cents per pound): 

Not exczeding 150 square inches, 1.875; 
above 150 and not exceeding 384 square 
inches, 2.0625; above 384 and not exceed- 
ing 720 square ‘inches, 2.4375; above 720 
and not exceeding 864 square inches, 


|no power to tax goods from the United | 2.625; above 864 and not exceeding 1,200 


square -inches, 3; above 1,200 and not 
exceeding 2,400 square inches, 3.375; 


Rumanian Theaters Protest 
High Entertainment Tax 
Rumanian ‘motion picture exhibitors 


have decided to close, their theaters if 
the Government Ministry of Finance 


| tion in France at the end of the first! tax, according to a report from the Trade 








| 





| tons; it is still more than 1,000,000 tons 


quarter of 1929 totaled 155,000 gross | 
tons as compared with 103,000 gross tons | 
on March 31, 1928, according to a re- 


|port from the American Consul at Paris, | 


Damon C. Woods, made publie on July | 
16 by the Department of Commerce. 


The Department’s statement follows|Rumania. Taxes in that country amount | signed acceptance to the proposed sched- 


in full text: 

In the opinion of the French Minister 
of Public Works, the year 1928 marked 
the extreme of the postwar crisis of 
French shipbuilding. The increased 
French tonnage to 3,800,000 in 1922, as | 
compared, with 2,300,000 before the 
World War, has now declined 500,000 | 


in excess of that in 1913, however. 

The law of August 2, 1928, has been 
effective in aiding in the recovery of, 
French shipbuilding. This law places 
1,000,000,000 francs or $39,100,000 in an- 
nual instalments of 200,000,000 francs 
or $7,820,000 at the disposal of French} 
navigation companies. Loans from this | 
fund are made at low interest rates, un- | 
der conditions favoring construction in| 
French shipyards. From August 2, 1928, | 
to May 10, 1929, the credits actually ex- 
tended or arranged comprised a total of 
220,000,000 frana or $8,620,000. 


Commissioner at Paris, George R. Canty, 
made public on July 16 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

The protest movement against high 
entertainment tax rates 


to 26 per cent of admission prices, with 
the result that even when an exhibitor 
has a deficit, he is compelled to pay a 
26 per cent tax on the prices of tickets 
sold. Exhibitors now demand that taxes 
be charged on the average receipts of 
each theater during a week or a month. 
This suggestion was accepted by the 
government in principle, but the aver- 


|age theater receipts as estimated by the 


tax collectors are much too high, exhib- 
itors claim.. Following lengthy negotia- 
tions and numerous meetings, Rumanian 
exhibitors have decided to close their 
theaters if the Ministry of Finance does 
not comply with their request. 


Military Park Opposed 
At Kings Mountain, S. C. 


The battlefield of Kings Mountain, 


) I The | South Carolina, has been properly com-— 
largest single item was a loan of 40,-|memorated, according to its classifica- | 


000,000 francs or $1,564,000 to the Com-| tion, through the erection of a monu- 


|pagnie Generale Transatlantique to fa-| ment by the Federal Government, the 
cilitate the building of the “Lafayette.” Department of War has stated in a let- 


Orders already passe for ships based on| ter to the House Committee on Military 
these credits total 48,000 tons, | Affairs, 


The Department disapproved | 





Lack of Capital, Says Insular Representative. 


“The fear that the Philippine sugar in- | 


|dustry posseses unlimited capacity for 
sugar production equalling that of Java 
or Cuba. is groundless,” it was asserted, 
July 16 by Rafael R. Alunan, secretary of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources in 
the Government of the Philippine Islands, 
and a member of the legislative commis- 
sion sent to the United States to present 
the position of the Philippines on the 
tariff question. His statement was con- 
tained in a brief submitted to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee by Mr. Alunan. 

The full text of the section of the brief 
discussing the - otentiality of the Phil- 
ippine sugar industry follows: 

The fear that the Philippine sugar in- 
|dustry possesses an unlimited capacity 
|for sugar production, equalling that of 
Java or Cuba, is groundless. 

There are certain factors which con- 
| tribute toward checking the development 
|of the sugar ‘ndustry in the Philippines. 
These are, among others, (1) lack of 
labor, (2) limited cane areas, (3) soil 
and climatic conditions, and (4) lack of 
| capital. : 


Insufficient Labor Supply 
Limits Crop Expansion 

1. Lack of labor.—Because of the im- 
|migration laws of the United States, 
|which have been extended to the Philip- 
| pines, Chinese and other Oriental la- 
| borers are barred, thereby closing to the 
| Islands the only possible source of cheap 
|labor supply from the outside and mak- 
|ing the Philippines dependent exclusively 
| on Filipino labor. ; 

The tilling of the 9,500,000 acres of 
‘cultivated land in the Philippines with 
her population of about 13,000,000 de- 
| pends on 1,383,500 men agricultural la- 
| borers or an average of 7 acres per man. 
| Even with the use of agricultural ma- 
|chinery becoming more general, increase | 
jin production would be negligible. 

Of the total acreage under cultivation 
'only 586,500 acres are planted to sugar 
| cane, the remainder being planted to rice, 
/coconut, hemp, tobacco, corn, and other 
|crops. The insufficient labor supply does 
jnot permit increase in one crop without 





others. | 

2. Limited cane areas.—The sugar | 
industry in the Philippines is being car- 
|ried on in sections of the country which 
jHave been devoted to cane prodtction 
|for more than a century. Experience 
has shown that only in these sections 
has any attempt to extend cane areas 
| been profitable. 
| As already stated by Mr. Welch before 
| the Senate subcommittee on sugar, the 
‘experience of the Mindoro Sugar Com- 
;pany, with a big outlay of American 
| capital and expert: management, which 
|has undertaken to produce cane outside 
of the areas previously planted to that 
crop, shows beyond any doubt the im- 
probability of increasing production. in| 
this. manner. The result has been such | 
a complete failure that it is almost cer- 
tain that no other attempt along sim- 
ilar lines will be made. 

The experience of the Pompanga 
Sugar Mills and the Calamba Sugar Es- 
tate, both capitalized by Americans, may 
also be cited in this connection. These 
companies started producing cane by ad- 
ministration in the same manner as the 
| Mindoro Sugar Company, and they never 
;made any profits until they subdivided 
|th2ir estates into small lots and dis- | 
|tributed them among the Filipino plan- 
ters. 


|Cane Area Controlled 
By Soil and Climate 


| 38 Soil and climatic conditions.— | 
| While Cuba and Java with practically | 
uniform latitude can grow sugar cane in| 
most of their acreage, the Philippines 
is far from being under such favorable 
conditions. The Philippine archivelago, 
occupying 17 degrees of latitude, has 
such a variety of climatic conditions in 
the different sections that the growing 
of cane is possible only in certain lo- 
calties. 

Father Coronas, Chief, Meteorological 
|Division, Philippine Weather Bureau, 
commenting upon this subject says: 

“The different position of the Islands 
which makes them or part of them more 
or less exposed to the general winds pre- 
vailing in the Philippines, both in winter 
and summer, is the principal cause of 
our different kinds of climate in spite of 
the relatively small extension-of the 
Archipelago from east to west, especially | 
in Luzon.” . 

In this connection, I would like to invite 
your attention to the charts prepared by 
the Philippine Weather Bureau showing 
the distribution of rainfall and the paths 
of typhoons in the Philippines. Accord- 
ing to the Weather Bureau, there are 
four types of climate in the Philippines: 











== 
|Proposals Are Submitted 
To Cooperage Industry 


The Bureau of Standards announced 


tice recommended for Tight Cooperage 
|}and Tight Cooperage Stock (Wooden 
| Barrels and Kegs), developed by a gen- 


eral conference of the industry May 16, 
| is now being sent to manufacturers, dis- 


has . reached | tributors and representative users for |} 


,ule. The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

When the Division of >i plified Prac- 
tice has received saifficient signed ac- 
ceptances, representing at least 80 per 
cent of the industry; by volume of an- 


nual production, the recommendation 
will be printed as part of the. “Elimina- 
tion of Waste” series of the Department 


of Commerce. The effective dat< of the 
program is July 1, 1930, 


_ —— = So ~ : 
of the proposal (H. R. 1419) to estab- 
lish a national military park to commem- 
orate that battle. The bill, the Depart- 
ment stated, is identical with Ii. R. 
114449 70th Congress, 2nd session, ex- 
‘\cept that the new bill proposes to au- 
thorize an appropriation of $125,000, 
whereas the former bill proposed au- 
thorizing $225,000. 

The Department advised the Commit- 
tee that Congress in 1906 appropriated 
$30,000 for erection of a monument on 





First type:-—Two pronounced seasons, | 


summer and autumn. : 

Second typé.—No dry season; with a 
very pronounced maximum rain period 
in winter, 

Third type (Intermediate A).—No 
very pronounced maximum rain period; 
with a short dry season lasting only 
from one to three months. 

Fourth type (Intermediate B).—No 
very prounounced maximum rain period 
and no dry season. 

From practical experience, if climate 
were the only factor, areas having the 
third or fourth type of climate are pre- 
ferred for cane cuiture. It is to be noted, 
however, that the sugar-producing areas 
of'Luzon and Mindoro are located along 
the paths of typhoons and have pro- 
nounced dry and wet seasons. This is 
the main reason for the lower yield ob- 
tained in these islands, compared to that 
in Negros. 

It is also to-be noted that the areas 


dry in winter and spring, and wet in| 
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Declared to Be Limited in Philippines In Immigration Is 
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Decrease for 1928 


Shown in Australia 


Figures Were Below Five- 
year Average But Net 
Permanent Gain Was 

Maintained. ’ 








Australian immigration declined last 
year, compared with the average for the 
last five years, according to the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Sta- 
tistics, the Trade Commissioner at Syd: , 
ney, E. C. Squire, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department 
statement issued July 16 follows in ful 
text: : 
During the year 99,792 persons reache 
Australia and 70,768 left; after allow; 
ing for unrecorded departures, the ne 
migration for the year was 27,2382 pc 
sons, comprising 15,705 males and 11,5 
females, or 12,664 persons less than th 
average for the last five years. 

Compared with the figures for 192 * 
permanent new arrivals in Australia de- 


where climatic conditions are-favorable ¢jined by nearly 9 per cent while the 
to sugar-cane growing are located’ in the ‘number of Australian residents return- 
southern islands, especially in Mindanao, ing, and that of temporary visitors ar- 
where the lands are unpeopled and un-|>yijving, increased by 4% and over 4, re- 


settled, rendering thereby unsuited for | spectively. 


The percentage of Austra- 


successful growing of sugar cane, as has |]lian residents departing permanently in- 


been proven by experience. 


creased by 1 per cent, and that of Aus 


_ I wish to add that ratooning in Cuba |tralian residents departing temporaril 
is universal and may be carried on for! increased by 0.3 per cent. 


years. 
pines, where ratooning cannot be gen- 
erally practiced. 


Outlook Not Encouraging 
For Capital Investment 


5. Lack of capital.—Capital has never | 


been abundant in* the Islands. The 
amount invested in the Philippine cen- 
trifugal sugar industry is approximately 


$175,000,00, witk an annual production | 


of about 600,000 tons. 

To produce the 5,000,000 tons of sugar 
which have been predicted by a few over- 
optimists would require an additional in- 
vestment of not less than $1,250,000,000. 


pine possibilities. 
In spite of the encouragement of the 


ernments, very little outside capital has 
come to the Islands, due principally to 
the unsettled political status and the 


aws. 

_ Moreover, the present agitation to 
limit Philippine free sugar importaiion 
into the United States has already dis- 
couraged further investment of capital 
into the Philippines. 
the president of the United States Beet 
Sugar Association, has so testified be- 
fore the subcommittee on sugar. 

A few years ago when the price of 
sugar was around 5 cents per pound, 
which is over 1% cents higher than the 
current price, a New York concern. sent 
representatives to the Islands to nego- 
tiate the purchase of certain cent~ais. 
Even under such favorable conditions, 
these gentlemen offered only. 33 cents 
for every dollar invested in the prop- 
erties. 

_ This will give you an idea what Amer- 
ican capitalists thought of investment in 
the Philippine sugar industry, even be- 
fore this agitatign. 

The foregoing leads to the conclusion 


at all, the same will necessarily have 
to be limited, slow, and gradual. Any 
assertion to the effect that the Philip- 
pine sugar industry. will in a few years 
approximate the rapid increase attained 
in Cuba is without foundation. 
In 1895 the Philippines exported 336,- 
075 long tons of sugar. All this quan- 
tity was produced by primitive mills, 
at best extracting only 55 per cent of 
the juice. In 1927, the exports were 
544,579 long tons. 

If it is considered that the 1927 pro- 
duction was mostly from modern cen- 


sides using fertilizers, better methods of 


1895 is insignificant. 
Spanish Control 
Of Industry Denied 


Disregarding facts, those who wish to 


-_ 
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that battlefield, that the monument was 
completed in 1910, and the responsibility 
for its care and custody has been trans- 
ferred to the Kings Mountain Battle 
Ground Association df South Carolina. 
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This enormous capital is beyond Philip- | 


Federal as well as the Philippine gov- | 


| corresponding decrease in the acreage of ee restrictive land and corporation | 


Even Mr. Love, | 


thet, if any increase in the production | 
of sugar in the Philippines is to occur | 


This is not the case in the Philip- | 








\ 
} 
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trals employing efficient cane-crushing | Spanish, 23 per 
machinery extracting 92 per cent, be-| per cent. 


cultivation, the increase of 1927 over |centrals classed as Spanish-controlled is 


see the abolition of the existing free ducers is as follows: 
trade relations between the United States/ cent; Spanish, 7 per cent. 
and the Islands persistently urge that per cent Filipino. 
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|decline in the number of migrants fro. 


Permanent Gain Maintained. 

The Commonwealth points out that © 
spite of the increase in the number 
migrants, the net permanent gain to t: 
population by migration is maintaine 
By deducting the number of Australie 
residents who departed permanently 
1928 from the number .of permane) 
new arrivals in that year, the perm 
nent gain to the population was 28,58 
or 1,353 persons in excess of the n. 
immigration for the year. i 

Great Britain was the country of or © 
gin of most of the migrants to Au: © 
tralia; and was also the destination cf 
nearly half of the Australian resident 
who departed permanently. Arriva’ 
from Great Britain in 1928 decrease 
considerably in number in comparisc 
with the figures for 1927, but their pr 
portion to the total number of migran 
increased by 2% per cent owing to tlh 
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European countries. 
Release of California Field 
Opposed by War Department 


The conveyance of all the land now in- 
cluded within Ross Field, Arcadia, Cali- 


| fornia, to the county of Los Angeles is 
| proposed in House Bill 60, in connections 


with which the War Department, in a 


| letter to the House Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs, just made public, has made 
an adverse report. The purpose of the 
proposed transfer to Los Angeles county 
is for use of the land as a public park, 
playground, and for recreational pur- 
pose. 

The Department states that its opposi- 


| tion to the bill is because Ross Field, 


while not at present an active field, “may 
be required in connection with the Army 
Air Corps Expansion Program and it is 
not used for storage purposes and as 
the site of a Reserve Training Camp 
each year.” The Department adds that 
it is felt. that no steps should be taken 
toward releasing this field unless it has 
been definitely decided that Ross Field 
is not to be returned to an active status. 








the Philippine’ sugar industry is ,con- 
trolled by foreign interests, especially 
by Spaniards and the “King of Spain.” 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The Philippine sugar industry is 
not controlled by Spanish subjects, much 
less by the “King of Spain.” 

Capital invested in sugar mills is as 
follows: American-Filipino, 76 per cent; 
cent; cosmopolitan, 1 
Thirty per cent of the stock of the 
in the hands of the Filipinos, so that t 
actual extent of Spanish interests in t 
Philippine sugar factories is only abo § 
16 per cent. - 

The nationality of the sugar-cane p, 
Filipino, 93 } 
Labor is * 
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AuTHoRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLIisHED WitHOoUuT COMMENT 


Reorganization Plan 
For Reserve System 


Congressional ‘Monetary’ 
Commission Proposed for 
Control of Nation’s 
Credit Supply. 
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nation was reversed and the 
made a bankrupt.” 


farmer 


Not only is the practice of establish- | 


nent of a secondary reserve of securi- 
‘ies by banks being advocated in, public 
‘peeches by Treasury officials, but bank 
‘xaminers frown upon farmers’ loans and 
isist upon their being called if extended 

y the bank over any length of time, 
jid Senator Pine, who was formerly a 
somber of the Banking and Currency 

mmittee of the Senate. 

Inflation of Stocks Alleged. 
_“By reason of this policy, which has 
‘en pursued since April 18, 1920,” he 
asserted, “most of the credit of the na- 
on is going to New York through the 
nedium of securities, call money and 
‘ommercial paper into which banks are 
‘ncouraged to put their funds. The re- 
ult is a stock market inflation, now 
1early three times as great as when the 
volicy of deflation was decided upon nine 
ears ago. 

“Activities of the Comptroller of the 

irrency in forwarding this secondary 

serve idea are possible only through 
cooperation of the Federal Reserve 
ard. The Board is sectional and is 

5 informed of the needs of the na- 

n. It must be made to represent all 

e’ people and to meet the needs of the 

emer as well as of the northeastern 

:tion of the country. 

‘We ntust eliminate banker control 
1d have 12 money centers instead of 
., ‘At this time there is great discrim- 

“tion between sections of the country 

the distribution of Federal reserve 
® edit. The rules are so drawn that 

-@ farmer is denied the use of his own 
edit. If the farmer is good and wants 
zedit, then the Government, having 
+ sen control of the Nation’s credit sup- 

1, is obligated to see that he gets it. 

deny “him the credit to which he is 

.sitled is to deny him one of his in- 
yenable rights and it makes no differ- 
. ‘e whether he wants it for 10 days 

10 years. The Government is obli- 
ated to see that he gets it on the same 
ierms granted to those engaged in other 
industries. , 

“We must make the farmer’s paper 
circulate as freely as acceptances or any 
other paper. In the absence of dis- 
crimination, it is the best paper in the 
world. If the law is construed as it 
was intended, the money from the coun- 
try will not be withdrawn and used for 
stock-gambling purposes. The law has 
been so administered as to defeat the 
very purpose of Congress.” 

Deflation Said to Continue. 

The policy of deflation, begun in 1920, 
has ceased in all parts of the country 
except the agrcultural regions, Senator 
Pine declared. 

“In the State of Oklahoma that de- 
fiation policy is still in effect,” he said. 


ay 
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BY THE UNITED States DaILy 
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has gained strength in recent years, there 
is no central workers’ organization in 
that country, according to information 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties of the Departmetn of Labor and just 
made public. 

“fhe largest number of labor associa- 
tions are said to have a syndicalist 
| tendency. In recent years an important 
communist movement has also been set 
up, although not successful, due to ener- 
getic steps taken by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment to stamp out communism, it is 
stated. 


Brazil which will apepar in the July is- 
sue of the Monthly Labor Review fol- 
| lows: 

In his latest message, the President 
of Brazil spoke of the great economic de- 
velopment of the country, of the possi- 
bility of intensifying production by means 
of colonization, and of the increase in 
industrial output, but no allusion was 
made to the social problem. A more or 
less constant agitation now exists among 
the working classes of Brazil. In 1927, 
when a communist group created a vio- 
lent disturbance, a law was passed au- 
thorizing the Government to put an end, 
without legal procedure and with the aid 
of the police, to all organizations which 
are considered dangerous to the social 
order. This law, the scope of which is 
very broad, permits the Government to 
exercise absolute control over the labor 
movement. But in spite of this, a great 
strike of street railway workers took 
place in Rio de Janeiro followed by vio- 
lent demonstrations which resulted in 
the death of several workers. 

The social legislation of Brazil may 
be said to have started with the law 
of January 6, 1903, covering agricultural 
unions (syndicats). By this law agri- 
cultural workers and those in rural in- 
dustries were given the right to organ- 
ize to study and to defend their inter- 
ests. Such organizations are exempt 
from all restrictions, the only obliga- 
tion being that they file two copies of 
the constitution and by-laws, together 
with a list of the members in the re- 
spective districts. These lists of mem- 
bers as well as the by-laws must be filed 
each year if any changes have been 
made. Members have the right to re- 
sign from a union whenever they wish. 

On January 5, 1904, a law was en- 
acted for the protection of rural work- 
ers’ pay. This law establishes the right 
of agricultural workers to wages paid 
even from the product of the crop, with- 
out preference being given to any other 
debt except such as may be guaranteed 
by mortgage or other agricultural se- 
curity. 

A law passed in January, 1907, dealt 
with the organization of trade-unions 
generally and of cooperative unions ir. 
particular. This law authorizes the for- 
mation of unions of industrial workers, 
which had not, been contemplated in the 
earlier law on agricultural unions. It 
differs from the earlier law in that it 
permits the federation of unions without 
regard to geographical boundaries and 








“"t is being administered by the na- 
@ional bank examiners. The credit re- 
sources of,orr country are being drained 
and as fast as they are drained prices 
are declining in Oklahoma, the money 
is going to New York City and is adding 
‘o the inflation there and as a result 
‘stock prices are continually advancing. 

“Credit has been *manipulated so as 
vo destroy farm values. The prices of 
commodities depend upon the quantity of 
money and credit available, and when 
zredit is withdrawn from the community 
‘values are destroyed. The withdrawal 

credit from. the agricultural sections 

‘the country has destroyed the values 
4 farm property.” 

Senator Pine said that he has not 
studied the amendment to the tariff bill 
of Senator Glass (Dem.); of Virginia, 
which would put a tax of 5 per cent on 
he sale of stocks purchased not more 
han 60 days before. That it is better 
‘«‘ legislate for somebody rather than 

‘ast somebody” he expressed as a 

jfal opinion. 
‘ investigation by the Banking and 


» 


2sncy Committee as contemplated in 
solution offered by Senator King 
3.), of Utah, which will come before 
‘ommittee when the Senate convenes, 
£ well lead to the legislation re- 
ad to better conditions, he said. 
€ Government Control Urged. 
we would save the farmer and save 
i1ation,” concluded Senator Pine, “we 
$ aoc take the control of the nation’s 
edit supply from those who do not be- 
«re in American principles. Our credit 
pr:ly must be completely under the con- 
of our government. It is a govern- 
:al function and all who have any au- 
™ ity in connection therewith must be 
th.-ated to the people and must be di- 
y responsible to them tor their ac- 
In our effort to take it out of poli- 
ict; we have taken it from the control 
£ the people’s representatives and have 
turned it over to the high priests of spe- 
cial privileges. 
“We must get back to the representa- 


Ww 


recognizes the federation as a legal en- 
tity. The regulations governing the or- 
ganization of these unions are much the 
same as those for the agricultural unions. 

The law provides that unions should 
be so organized as to establish harmony 
between employers and employes and to 
facilitate the formation of permanent 
bodies for arbitration and conciliation, 
with the purpose of putting an end to 
the conflicts which arise between capital 
and labor. 

The second part of the law will have 
the effect of encouraging the development 
of the cooperative societies which have 
been established ‘in Brazil during recent 
years. The national congress of coopera- 
tion, held in Brazil in 1927, has ‘given 
an account of this. Brazil has about 500 
producers’ and consumers’ cooperative 
societies, 


Employment of Children 
Under 12 Not Permitted 


Minors have been the object of special 
legislation in Brazil. The law of De- 
cember, 1926, which established the code 
for minors, carries special provisions 
covering the work of children. Em- 
ployment of children under the’ age of 
12 is forbidden in all parts of the Re- 
public, and the employment of children 
more than 12 and under 14 years of age 
who have not met the compulsory educa- 
tion requirements (completion of pri- 
mary school course) is prohibited. Mi- 
nors under the age of 14 mf&y not be 
employed as apprentices in building, 
manufacturing, and mining. The effect 
of these various provisions is that work 
by children between 12 and 14 years of 
age is authorized only in agriculture. 
The work of children under 18 is also 
prohibited when it is considered danger- 
ous to their health, life, or morals. 

An important provision of this law is 
one which requires presentation of a cer- 
tificate of physical fitness for admittance 
of all children under 18 to any kind of 
work. It is also provided that the work 





tive government provided by the consti- 
tution. This federal reserve system with 
its dual government and banker control, 
_ ,With its divided authority and without 
* responsibility anywhere, with its banker 
advisory board without obligation to 
anyone, is not an American idea; it is a 
sucker growth and does not fit comforta- 
bly into any of the three branches of 
government provided by the American 
constitution, The direction, distribution, 
-and control of the people’s credit supply 
"© governmental function and we will 
~e Yr have an equitable administration 
opt it is exercised by the government. 

“This Federal Reserve Board has great 
power. By inflating and deflating the 
credit supply it can influence and al- | 
most control the average price level. All 
‘men are provincial, particularly bankers. 
An official must construe and administer 
the law with the mind he has, and his 
mind is the product of his. training and 
experience. The board at this time is 
sectional. Six of the eight members, 
or three-fourths of them, come from the 
northeastern quarter of the country. 
Most of them are bankers. With two 
exceptions the rate of bank failures is 
particularly low in the States frem 
which they come. 

“They are administering the law so| 
that it meets the needs about which! 
they are informed. Of course, they can 
not administer it to meet the needs of 
*he farmer, because they are not informed | 

his needs. More of the board should 

2 a knowledge of farming and come 
» the rural sections. Then when the 
igial policy of the nation is made up 

leeds of agriculture will receive 
__consideration,” 


r 


* 





of children under 18 may not exceed six 
hours a day, and the night work of 
minors under 18 is forbidden. Male chil- 
dren under 16 and female children under 
18 may not be employed in theaters, and 
in order to safeguard the morals of 
minors the law prohibits their employ- 
ment in cafes, bars, and cabarets until 
they become of age, and prohibits em- 
ployment in the street or in public places 
of any child under 14 and of unmarried 
girls under 18 years old. Severe penal- 
ties are fixed for violations pf the law 
by guardians or employers. 

Work by women has not been the sub- 
ject of special legislation. The only reg- 
ulation affecting the employment of 
women is the rule of the department of 
public health of October 18, 1924, that a 
pregnant woman has the right to 30 days’ 
rest before and after childbirth. The 
same regulation authorizes nursing 
mothers, whether clerks or factory work- 
ers, to take the time necessary for such 
purpose and makes compulsory the es- 
tablishment of creches or _ nurseries 


| where the mothers may leave their chil- 


dren during working hours, 


Compensation Is Paid 
In Accident or Illness 


One of the most important laws of 
Brazil is the act of January 15, 1919, 
which regulates obligations resulting 
from accidents incident to employment 


jand at the sam» time establishes com- 


pensation ‘for occupational diseases. 
Compensation is paid to workers or their 
families in case of accident or disease, 
except in cases of force majeure or of 


Although the labor movement in Brazil; law therefore does not establish abso- | 


An article on the labor movement in| 


| contracts in agrculture. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 1929 


’ ‘ . P| 
Laws Governing Trade Organizations and Employment in | 
General Detailed in Labor Department Report. 


lutely the principle of complete occupa- | 
tional risk. The orders under this law | 
do not differ substantially from those in 
other Latin-American countries. 

An annual vacation with pay for all! 
|salaried workers and wage earners in| 


cember 24, 1925, which provides for 15} 
days’ leave with pay for workers in such | 
establishments. A later decree pro- | 
| vided that the National Labor Council | 
should carry out the terms of the law. 
Commercial houses in the federal dis- 
trict may be kept open for 12 hours, | 
6 days a week, according to a decree, 
|issued in 1911. | 

A decree of February 2, 1924, pro- | 
hibits night work in bakeries within the | 
federal district between the hours of 8 
p. m, and 6 a.” m. | 


| 1923 Law Governs | 
Domestic Employment 


The. decree of July 30, 1923, which | 
regulates domestic employment, is of | 
interest. Although it applies exclusively | 
to the federal district, it is the first law | 
of a general kind, effective in South | 
America, which deals with the employ- | 
ment of domestics. The law specifically 
covers cooks, cooks’ assistants, personal | 
servants, laundresses, gardeners, por- 
ters, nurses, seamstresses, and compan- 
ions, and, in-a general way, all those | 
who. are similarly engaged for pay in| 
hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, | 
bars, clinics, and private houses. This | 
decree provides, among other things, for | 
a book of identification for the domestic | 
employe in which all personal details 
and conditions of the labor contract are | 
entered. The law sets forth the causes 
for which the contract may be termi- 
nated, and conditions of termination for 
employers and employes, as well as the 
penalties for violation of the terms of 
the contract. 

A National Council of Labor was cre- | 
ated by the presidential decree of April 
80, 1928. This council, which studies 
working conditions in industries, is com- 
posed of 12 members appointed by the 
President of the Republic: 2 workers, | 
2 employers, 2 high officials of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce, and 6 persons of recognized au- 
thority on questions of labor. A presi- 
dent, a vice president and a general sec- 
retary are elected annually. The coun- 
cil has the functions of a department 
of labor and is required to provide infor- 
mation on social problems, to make in- 
quiries, and to see that the law relat- | 
ing to the wages of rural workers is | 
carried out, for which purpose it en- 
courages the organization of national 
unions and cooperative societies. 

The powers of the National Labor} 
Council were extended by a decree issued 
in January, 1928. As a result it becomes 
in reality a consulting organization in 
social matters, which proposes regula- 
tions and furnishes information on given 
questions when demanded by the Gov- 
ernment; carries out or causes to be car- 
ried out the legal decisions regarding 
the retirement funds and pensions of 
railroad employes and dock workers es- 
tablished by the law of December 20, | 
1926; and serves as arbitrator in labor 
conflicts on request of the interested par- | 
ties. 


Because the principal activities of the 
country are agricultural and a great 
number of difficulties arise in enforcing 
labor contracts, a rural court was cre- | 
ated in the State of Sao Paulo by the| 
law of October 10, 1922. This court is 
composed of a judge and two members, 
one designated by agricultural employers 
and the other by employes. The tribunal 
has been very successful since its foun- 
dation and has accomplished much! 
toward avoiding an increase in the dif- 
ficulties which arise in carrying out labor 





Building of Houses 
For Workers Favored 


The problem of housing workers in| 
Brazil was deait with in the decree of 
May 20, 1921, which regulates the law 
of January 18, 1911, and that of Decem- 
ber 11, 1920. The law grants a number | 
of privileges to companies constructing 
houses for workers, such as exemption 
from taxation, the grant of free Govern- 
ment lands, expropriation in order to 
build workers’ houses, discounts in rail- 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 





Seal Fisheries Suits 
Are Finally Adjudicated | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cured by the claimants totaling $1,665,- | 
663, which have been certified to the | 
Treasury Department for payment. The | 
details of these results are contained in 
a report received by the Department of 
Justice from the Northern District of | 
California. | 

The suits in this litigation were filed | 
under authority of a special act of Con- 
gress passed on June 27, 1904, which con- | 
ferred jurisdiction on the United States 








District Court for the Northern District 
of California to hear and determine claims 
of American citizens for sealing losses | 
in the Bering Sea during the years 1886- 
1896, by reason of the government inter- | 
fering with those sealing operations, The 
total number of cases filed under the Act 
was 140, which included 210 separate | 
claims, and the total amount claimed, as 
stated, was about three and a half mil- 
lion dollars, and the judgments entered 
in favor of the claimants amounted to a 
little more than a million and a half dol- 





lars. 

There were 81 cases in which judg- | 
ments were rendered against the United 
States, and 59 cases in which judgments 
were entered in favor of the United 
States, involving $925,155. In the judg- 
ments which were entered against the 
government the claimanis recovered 
$839,499 less than the amount claimed in 
their petitions. Several cases were ap- 
pealed by the claimants and by the gov- 
ernment to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit, but none of the 
cases reached the United States Supreme 
Court. Recommendations were made by 
the United States District Attorney for 
writs of certiorari to be filed, but after 
thorough consideration it was concluded 
that the stated grounds would not justify | 
the government asking the Supreme | 
Court to review these cases. The claims | 
were very old and the government had 
considerable difficulty in securing infor- 


j fraud by the victim or by others. The} mation upon which to base defense, 





Senator Pine Offers {Labor Movement Is Said to Be Gaining ° |Farm Board Seeks 
Strength in Brazil in Recent Years) To Establish Contact 
- Ge ee a et a ae 


With Cooperatives 


Formulation of Permanent 


Policy Proposed on Basis 
Of Study of Specific 


Problems. 


e 


The Federal Farm Board will under- 


commercial and industrial concerns and | take to establish working contacts with | 
banks was established by the law of De-| the agricultural cooperative organiza- | 


tions in beginning its work in carrying 
out the provisions of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, according to a statement 
made public by the Board July 16. 


The first step, the statement said, calls 


for the members of the Board, which be- | 


gan sessions in Washington July 15, to 
attend fhe’ meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Cooperatives to be held in 
Baton Rouge, La., July 29. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

The Federal Farm Board has spent two 
days studying the new Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act and formulating policies and 
plans for organization. It is at once 
apparent that any enterprise involving 
the direct. welfare of one-third of the peo- 
ple of America and the indirect welfare 
of the other two-thirds must be ap- 
proached deliberately. It is equally ap- 
parent that the structure to be erected 
by the Board must be of a permanent 
character. For these reasons it is prob- 


| able that the Board will move deliberately 


in its action. 
Suggestions Received. 


The Board has received innumerable 
suggestions for. solutions to the various 
farm problems. It has also received 
many preliminary appeals from agricul- 
tural groups for action. It is still more 
important. however, that whatever ac- 


| tion be taken shall be in the right direc- 


tion. The Board believes that its work, 


/as directed by law and by opportunity, 


can best be done by working with and 
through established groups of farmers 


|who are organized or who may be or- 


ganized on a basis of specific farm com- 
modities. The Board believes tHat the 


|larger the group and the more regional | 


or national in its scope, the better and 


more readily can assistance be given. It} 


will, therefore, be a part of the Board’s 
program to cooperate with such groups 
now existant and to assist, so far as 
may be, in the development of such 
groups, where necessary. 

Much has been said about the costs 


of distribution of farm products be- | 


tween producer and ultimate consumer, 
and about the possibility that returns to 
producers may be increased without any 
corresponding increase in price to the 
ultimate consumer. The Board firmly 
believes that in many instances this is 
possible through the development of 
widespread farmer groups for coopera- 
tive marketing, through greater effi- 
ciency in management of cooperative in- 
stitutions, and through more direct ave- 
nues of trade between producer and con- 
sumer, than are now found to exist in 
many farm commodities. The Board 
further believes that a thorough organi- 
zation of agriculture for marketing pur- 
poses will put producers in a much bet- 
ter position'than they now are to control 
the appearance: of surpluses at. their 
source, and that this angle of approach 


to the so-called “surplus problem” is} 


worth serious. consideration. 
Specific Problems to Be Studied. 


The Board intends to develop direct 
contacts with the cooperative marketing 


groups of. America at the earliest possi- | 


ble moment for the purpose, first, of ac- 
quainting the members of the Board 
themselves with the specific problems of 
specific commodities in various regions, 
and, second, for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing the cooperative groups themselves 
with the members of the Board and their 
official powers and limitations: 

As a first step to this end the Chair- 
man of the Board, the Secretary of Ag- 


| yiculture, who is a member ex officio, 


and other members of the Board will go 
to Baton Rouge, La., to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the American Institute 
of Cooperation, whose sessions open at 
the University of Louisiana on July 29. 
Cooperative leaders from all sections of 
the United States will be present at that 
meeting and an unusual opportunity will 
be thus afforded for personal contacts 
and for the development of cooperative 
policies. 

The Board further intends to hold re- 
gional commodity meetings, as soon as 
time will permit, in such sections of the 
United States as the need for such com- 
modity gatherings becomes apparent. 








The ideal 


interlude— 


to EUROBE 
and back 


What more delightfully beneficial 


than a fast, luxurious trip to London 
or Paris and back? On the Majestic 
and Olympic you can make it in 17 
days with 4 days on “thother side.” 
If time is less pressing, sail on the 
Homeric, Belgenland, Minnewas- 
ka or Minnetonka. 

Bracing sea air, tempting food, social 
gaiety and a fascinating glimpse of 
foreign capitals, You're away from 
New York little more than two weeks 
—and there are rates and accommo- 
dations for every purse and plan. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 
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|Denial of License for Radiotelegraph 


| Reasons for its denial of the applica- 
| tion of the Chicago Federation of Labor 
for construction permits and licenses for 
a point-to-point radiotelegraph service 
between New York and Chicago were 
filed with the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia on July 16 by the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

The Federation appealed from the 
Commissions’ decision, rendered June 10, 
on the ground that the Commission failed 
to act in the public interest, convenience 
and necessity. 
| “The Federation made no showing that 
existing communications facilities were 
inadequate to take care of the messages,” 
said the Commission’s reply brief. 

At hearings before the Commission in- 
volving the Federation’s application it 
was brought out that the stations would 
|be used in conjunction with the system | 
;of the Intercity Radio Telegraph Com- 
pany, now operating in the Great Lakes 
area. The Intercity, along with severa! 
other applicants, was denied its applica- 
tions for facilities with which to expand 
its present service into a nation-wide 
system, and has appealed to the Court 
of Appeals. 

The full text of the Commission’s an- 
swer follows: 

On. June 10, 1929, the Federal Radio 
Commission found. that public interest, 
convenience and necessity would not be 
served by the granting of the Chicago 
Federation of Laktor’s applications, con- 
tained in the Commission’s case dockets 
}numbered 345 and 447, and ordered that 
|the applications be denied, from which 
decision this appeal was taken. 
| Case numbered 345 deals with an ap- 
| plication filed October 29, 1927, for the 
renewal of a license which had expired 
on October 14, 1927, for a radio station | 
jat Chicago, Ill., to use a frequency of 
| 8,050 kilocycles to communicate with 
;named stations in the neighborhood of 
jthe Great Lakes. 

Case numbered 447 deals with an ap- 
plication filed February 12, 1929, for a 
permit to construct a station at New 
York, N, Y., to communicste with Chi- 
cago “and other Labor Stations to be 
|opened in Mexico City and Porto Rico,” 
upon the same frequency. 


Federation Granted 
| License in 1926 


The Chicago Federation of Labor first | 
sought to engage in point-to-point radio 
communication. on November 16, 1926, 
when, under the provisions of the. Radio 
Act of 1912, it filed with the Department 
of Commerce its application for a license 
for a station at Chicago, IIl., to communi- 
cate with stations at Duluth, Minn.; She- 


The President’s Day 


at tke Executive Offices 
July 16, 1929. 





‘ 





10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- | 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week). 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with -sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence, 





ia low freqvency 


| Radio Commission Says No Showing Was Made That Exist- | 
ing Facilities Were Inadequate. 


boygan, Wis.; Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Columbus, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. 
Y., upon a frequency of 153.8 kilscycles. 
The Secretary of Commerce issued 
such a license on November 19, 1926, 
which expired on February 19, 1927. 


On June 21, 1927, the Federation ap- | 


plied to the Commission for a license 
for a station at Chicago, to conduct a 
“point-to-point public service with Inter- 
city Radio Telegraph Company stations 


at Cleveland, Detroit, Columbus, Buffalo 


Sie to supplement present point-to- 
point public service on 1,950 meters dur- 
ing daylight hours and heavy static and 
to establish new services.” 


(1,950 meters is the wave length equiv- 
jalent to the frequency of 153.8 kilo- 


cycles, the license for the use of which 


jhad expired.) 


On August 5, 1927, the license for 
high-frequency transmissions, applied 
for in June, was granted by the Com- 
mission and the frequency of 8,050 kilo- 
cycles was designated to be used. 

This license, by its terms, expired 
October 14, 1927, and the application for 
its renewal (case docket 345) was filed 
October 29, 1927. Also on October 29, 
1927, application was again made for 
Y license (153.8  kilo- 
cycles). This latter application was 
granted on December 22, 1928, and a 
license issued Febraury 13, 1929, to be 
in effect until Febraury 12, 1930. 

The application for a construction per- 
mit for high-frequency operation at New 
York (case docket 447), having been filed 
on February 12, 1929, hearings on the 


|docketed applications were held on Feb-’ 


ruary 13, 1929, (447) and February 15, 


1929, (447 and 345). 


License Was Sold 
To Intercity Company 


While the testimony and evidence were 
being considered by the Commission, the 
Federation, on May 24, 1929, sold and 
transferred its existing point-to-point 
radio station license to the Intercity 
Radio Telegraph Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and requested that the Commis- 
sion grant its written consent to the as- 
signment. 

This consent was granted by the Com- 
mission in its minutes of May 27, 1929, 
and a formal document expressing that 
consent was executed June 13, 1929. 

There are filed herewith all transcripts 
of hearings and copies of all documents 
considered ty the Commission in mak- 
ing its decision. 

From the evidence before 
mission found that: 

I. «Licenses for point-to-point public 
service radio communication have been 
held by the: Federation for a station at 
Chicago, to communicate with stations 
owned or controlled by the Intercity Com- 
pany in the Great Lakes region on 153.8 
kiloeyeles, from November 19, 1926, until 
February 19, 1927, and from February 13, 
1929, until assigned to the Intercity Com- 
pany. A similar license for 8,050 kilo- 
cycles was held from August 5, 1927, 
until October 14, 1927. Nevertheless the 
station was continuously operated upon 


it, the Com- 


both’ of these frequencies from the time 


licenses’ were first issued until the Com- 
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Conference Called 





| To Chicago Labor Federation Outlined On Radio Channels 
Bi Eas SE For Use of Aviation 


‘Federal Commission Re- 
ceives Applications to Con- 

| struct Four Broadcast- 

ing Stations. 





| An informal: conference for the con- 
| sideration of the allocation of short- 
| wave channels for aircraft and ground 
| stations will -be held at the 
Radio Commission July 17 by Commis- 
sion engineers, airways officials of the 
Department of Commerce and repre- 





| companies. 

Radio Commissioner William D. L. 
Starbuck will preside. He explained 
jorally July 16 that the conference will 
| discuss generally the question of dis- 
| tributing the frequencies reserved for 
‘commercial aviation, but will take no 
| definite action. The questions of pri- 
|mary importance, he said, are whether 
| assignments for ground stations should 
be duplicated as to localities, and how 
|channels shall be reserved to take care 
| of the future growth of commercial avia- 
tion. 

New Stations Proposed. 

Four applications for permission to 
| construct new broadcasting statioris, and 
three for modification of the licenses of 
existing broadcasting stations were re- 
ceived by the Federal Radio Commission 
July 16. They are as follows: 
| Olympia Oakford Park Co., Oakford- 
Park, Jeannette, Pa. Application for 
|xadio broadcasting station construction 
permit requests the authority to erect 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 








ADVERTISEMENT 





| Oases of the Rails 


By P. BR. ®. 





Oases are not numerous in our modern 
civilization—constant ringing of tele- 
| phones, clatter of typewriters, the strain 
of ten thousand business appointments. 
How pleasant it is to get away some- 
times, to be quiet, to loaf! A few lazy 
{hours spent in luxurious travel may 
| prove a rare and valued tonic. 

In the spacious observation car or 
club-car of such Pennsylvania trains as 
The Broadway Limited, The American, 
| The Liberty Limited—you can lounge to 
your heart’s content. There are news- 
papers and magazines. There are, if 
|} you want them, congenial contacts to 
be miade in the easy, informal, “aboard- 
ship” manner. 

The latest market quotations are 
available to you—reports on athletic 
sports and national events. Or you can 
have a comfortable game of bridge. 

Before dinner—a tingling, stimulating 
shower-bath while the valet puts your 
clothing in order ... A shave, a hair- 
cut at the hands of an expert ... The 
porter of your car will see that your 


pressing is done at your own con- 
venience. 
Oases? Yes—but swift as mirages! 


These famous Pennsylvania “Blue Rib- 
bon” trains are speedy as they are com- 
fortable, dependable as they are re- 
freshing. 














| HO is the White Fireman? He is used in this 

advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engi- 
neering service—a nation-wide service, supported by 
insurance companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed 
structures, inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other. kinds of technical 
assistance comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North América Agent. 

« a a 

North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
sections of classified telephone directories under 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


1 
| 
| 





NE of the greatest of modern weap- 

ons for fighting any condition which 

menaces public interests is the gen- 

efal dissemination of information by the 
printed word. 


The White Fireman is making the most of 
the power of the printing press as an effec 
tive means of combating what is a very 
serious public menace —FIRE—which each 
year destroys twenty thousand lives and 
















Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
‘The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 


STRIP KM LLM 


Mba 





wipes out property worth a half billion 
dollars. 


Hundreds of millions of pieces of literature 
are published every year by the Loss-Pre- 
vention organizations symbolized by the 
White Fireman —treatises on fire-resisting 
construction, booklets describing the correc- 
tion of all sorts of fire hazards, engineering 
reports of disastrous fires and their causes, 
brochures designed to interest schools and 


Property Owners may Secure Loss-prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agents or Brokers - 


WJ 


y 
et Pee See 
Severe See Ee TY 


school children in fire prevention, technical 
data on the improvement of hazardous manue 
facturing processes, and hundreds of other 
types of informative printed material. 


This is but another phase of the service 
rendered to the public by Loss-Prevention 
organizations supported by insurance com 
panies. If you would know how the White 
Fireman can help you to make your property 
safer,call on the nearest North America agent. 


Federal 


sentatives of the commercial transport , 
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Commerce 


4 Silk Banners Used 


3 By Churches Allowed | At 325,000,000 Bushels Under Last Year| 


To Enter Duty Free 


Rate on Lace Curtains, Orna- | 
ments and Umbrellas | 
Fixed by Customs 
Court. 


New York, July 16.—In a decision, 
granting a claim of SS. Cyril & Metho- 
dius Church, Pittsburgh, the Customs 
Court finds that certain heavy silk ban- | 
ners, having certain designs embroidered | 
thereon and which are carried in church | 
processionals. should be accorded free en- 
try as regalia under paragraph 1673, 
tariff act of 1922. Judge Joung, who} 


THE UNITED ST 


Customs Rulings 


ATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, J 


W heat Crops for World Are Estimated = |Market for Soaps 


For Scouring Wool 


Carryover for All Nations Appears to Be Larger, Accord:| Offered at Bradford 
ing to Department of Agriculture. 


rom Page 1.] 


[British Industry Is Depend- 


Foreign Trade 


PusLisHe@b WitHouT 


ULY 17, 1929 


I ncrease Shown in Favorable Balance 
. Of Trade for First Six Months of 1929 


| 
| Excess of Exports Over Imports Valued at $342,197,000 
For First Half of Year. 


| The excess of the total value of ex- | during the corresponding period in 1928, 


Agriculture 


[Continued f | emt for Supplies Upon 


an increase of 75 million bushels in these 2 soft red winter at St. Louis in the past | . 
two positions. Some increase in country|season has averaged 139 cents per Imports, Says Depart 
mills and elevators and in merchant mills | bushel. If present indications are borne ment of Commerece.. 
is also to be expected. The Canadian |out, the- price for this class of wheat! 
visible supply ineluding stocks in the|at St. Louis may be within five cents! 
United oe eee to Bredatredt, jot the average of the past season. 
is 19 million bushels iw excess of last, 3 

year. Consul Messersmith of Buenos | Vorld’s Supply Lower 

Aires reports that estimates of the ex- Than in 1928 Is Prediction 
portable surplus in Argentina range) Allowing for only average yields in 


|. As the center of the British wool manu- 
|facturing industry, the Bradford consular 
\district presents a fruitful field for the 
sale of certain industriel! soaps, it is 
stated in addresses from consul at Brad- 
j\ford, A. R. Thomson, made ‘public July 


| ' 
| ports over imports of merchandise from 


ithe United States during June amounted 
| to $45,000,000, and made the total excess 
for the first six months of 1929 $342,- 
197,000, as compared with a favorable 
aw of trade valued at $292,057,000 
1929. 


897,000 
352,000 


! Merchandise. 
| Exports Maes 
Imports 


according to figuxes compiled and made 
public on July 15 by the Department of 
Commerce. The full text follows of the 
statement of total values (thousands of 
dollars) of exports and imports. (Pre- 


liminary figures for 1929 corrected to| 
i 12, 1929): 


June, 


Six months ended June, 
1929, ° 1928. 
2,627,142 2,377,989 


1928, 
388,661 


317,249 “199,013 


*249,153 | 


from 73 to 85 million bushels, which is 
to be compared with a. computed export- 
able surplus of 78 million bushels as 0 
July 1 last year.. Consul General Garrels 


;the Southern Hemisphere and a reduc-|16 by the Department of Commerce, The | 


| tion of 250 million bushels in the crop of |statemment follows in full text: 
|the Northern Hemisphere, the world’s Scouring and other soaps used in the 


writes the court’s opinion in this case.| oF Australia reports that stocks in Aus- 
sets aside the collector’s assessment at|tyalia are 53 million bushels, compared 
75 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | with a computed figure of 56 millions 
1430. (Protest No. 271993-G-776). last year. The United Kingdom port 
In another decision, sustaining a pro-| <tocks and afloat are only one million 
test of Alfred Sutter, the court finds that | Hushels in excess of the corresponding 
certain mechanisms, used for testing the | gate last year. Summarizing, it appears 
strength and elasticity of textiles, taxed | that the carryover in the United States 
by the collector at the rate of 40 per| on July 1 will be found to be about 90 to 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 399,/ 109 million bushels, to which is to be 
tariff act of 1922, as manufactures of | added an increase of about 20 millions 
metal not specially provided for, should | jn the Canadian supply. 
have been assessed at only 35 per cent! Jt is now apparent that the decrease in 
ad valorem, under paragraph 372 as tex-| production will more than offset the in- 
tile machines. (Protest No. 282192-G- | crease in stocks at the beginning of the 
7366-28). | year. July 1 conditions indicate that the 
Granting import claims of the Alex. crop in the United States may be nearly 
J. -Ettl Co.; J. J. Shere & Co. and fhe! 70 million bushels short of last year, 
Ett] Studios, the Customs Court finds.) which goes a long way toward offsetting 
that certain modeling clay, described on | the increase in stocks here. Production 
the invoices as terra plastica, returned | forecasts in 10 countries reported to date 
for duty by the collector at the rate of | total 1,461 million bushels or 103 mil- 
30 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | lion less than last year when these coun- 
214, should have been assessed at only| tries produced 40 per cent of the world 
20 per cent under paragraph 1459. (Pro-| total. Crop and weather conditions re- 


crop would be about 325 million bushels 
{short of last year. Allowing for an in- 
|crease of 125 million bushels in carry- 
over would leave the world’s supply at 
| least 200 million bushels short of last 
year. On the basis of the analysis of 
| the relation of supply to price presented 
|last’ month, it would be expected that 
with normal conditions the average of 
| British parcels prices for the year would 
| be increased about 25 cents per bushel 
| over last season by this reduction in 
supply. 

Questions may arise as to the effects 
of the reduction in export freight rates 
jin the United States, on the one hand, 
and the increase in European tariffs, on 
the other -hand, upon world market 
| prices. Undoubtedly both would. tend-to 
| have some effect upon prices but in op- 
| posite directions. The lower export rates 
|in the United States will tend to encour- 
}age exports while these rates remain at 
| the lower level, which will tend to raise 
|prices in the United States. Higher 
| duties in France, Italy and Germany, on 


| preparation and manufacture of wool and 


2,284,945 


71,412 


342,197 


Execess of exports 


Gold. 


Exports 99,932 7,050 4448,468 


| wool textiles are in greatest demand, par- 
jticularly that kind of hard “or soda soap 
|made from caustic soda and vegetable 
jor animal oils or fats, with cotton-seed 
jthe most common base. Because of its 
temperate climate, the growing of the 
basic components used in these soaps is 


Imports 


Exces of exports 
Excess of imports 


Silver. 
Exports 
| | Imports 
| 
Excess of exports 


*Increase. }Decrease. 


181,507 82,976 *98,531 


372,542 


42,331 te 
*1,282 


1,235 








xports a Tobaceo 
To Argentina Drop 


creasé in Shipments of 
Dark Leaf. 


country. The soil and climate of Ar- 
gentina are said to be favorable for to- 
bacco culture but the production indus- 
try does not make great progress. Grow- 
fers complain that prices obtained for 
their tobacco are lower than production 


Decline Attributed to Dee costs. As result of many foreign te- 


| baccos having been introduced into the 
'country and crossed with native varieties 
'a great number of grades and types pre- 
vail, High freight rates from the to- 
bacco-grewing regions to Buenos Aires, 


Se ee | 


tests Nos. 23385-G-254-24). 


The Court has just handed down three 
decisions fixing duty at the rate of 90 
per cent ad valorem, .under paragraph 
1430, tariff act of 1922, on lace curtains, 
scalloped or tamboured, not made on a 
Nottingham lace curtain machine, im- 
ported by the May Company, of Cleve- 
land; on ornaments, ornamented with 
beads and composed in chief value of 
beads, there being no embroidery, im- 
ported by the Trimming Clearing House 
of New York; and on umbrellas, having 
looped around the staff thereof and ad- 
jacent to the handle a piece of silk braid, | 
approximately 12 inches in length, im. | 
ported by G. W. Sheldon & Co., of Chi- | 
cago. | 

With regard to the lace curtains and 
the ornaments, claim was made for duty 
at only 75 per cent under the latter part | 
of said paragraph 1430. Protests, of the | 
May Co. (No. 257391-G-4259) and of 
the Trimming ‘Clearing House (No. | 
980698-14581-23) are overruled in_opin- 
ions by Judge Tilson. 

With regard to the umbrellas, the im- 
porters contended, in protest No. 129711- 
G-72405, that the umbrellas should have 
been taxed at only 40 per cent, under 
paragraph 1456, and the braid classified 
separately at the 90 per cent rate. Judge 
Tilson also writes the opinion in this 
case, taking the position that the col- 
lector properly classified the merchandise | 
in question as entireties for tariff as- 
sessment purposes. 





Survey Reveals Preference 
For Large-size Peaches 


Knowledge of production costs and | 
market behavior will aid the peach} 
grower in disposing of his crop to the 
best advantage, according to a statement} 
just issued by the, Department of Agri- | 
culture. Preference for large-sized 
peaches was revealed in a recent survey, | 
the statement added. The full text fol-| 
lows: | 

An understanding of the usual behav- | 
ior of the market and detailed knowledge | 
of his own production costs, harvesting | 
expenses. and transportation rates will 
aid the peach grower in disposing of his | 
crop to the best advantage. The Bureau | 
of Agricultural Economics’ recent sur- | 
vey of the marketing of peaches in the) 
New York market emphasizes the pref- | 
erence for the larger sizes. This some- | 
times brings about a condition in which | 
the grower may find it more profitable | 
to harvest and ship only the larger fruits. | 

The survey reports that at a certain 
period of the 1924 season large peaches 
returned to the grower about $1.25 a 
crate. Medium-sized peaches made a! 
corresponding return of about $1, and 
the smaller sizes only 70 cents a crate. | 
After deducting transportation and com- 
mission charges the returns on the three 
sizes were about 80 cents, 55 cents, and 
20 cents. 

The study aiso indicated that the cost 
of picking, crating, and delivering the 
peaches to the railroad car amounted to 
about 53 cents a crate. So the large 
peaches would return about 25 cents a 
crate above the cost of harvesting and 
transportation. The medium size would 
only just about break even, and the 
smalled size would return to the farmer 
less than half the cost of the crates and 
the harvest labor. Under such a market 
situation the peach grower would find it 
more advantageous to pick and pack only 
the largest of his crop, leaving the re- 
mainder to drop as not worth picking. 


American Cars Supply 
Bulk of Uruguayan Trade 


American-made automobiles carried off 
93 per cent of the trade in the Uruguayan 
market during May, according to a re- 
port from the Consul at Montevideo, C. 
Carrigan, made public on July 16 by 
the Department of Commerc. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Total number of cars sold and licensed 
in the city of Montevideo during May 
was 420, of which 393 were American 
and 27 foreign. 

Although the record for May was less 
than for April of this year, during which 
month 501 cars, all told, were sold and 
licensed it was well ahead of the same 
month last year, which saw only 256 
cars sold and licensed. 


Stocks of American Wheat | 
In Markets Are Increased 


Commercia] stocks of wheat in store in 
American markets at ‘the close of the 
week ended July 13, 1929, amounted to 
98,758,000 bushels, as compared to 93,- 
864,000 -bushels (revised) for the previ- 
ous week and 38,837,000 for the corre- 


| the Continental 
| probably will be materially below: last 


{that of 1928. 


| However, there is no indication of an 
exportable surplus from Russia. 


| be about 


|the other hand, 


| ported to date indicate that the Northern 


Hemisphere crop outside of Russia and 
China may be at least 250 million bush- 
els short of last year. A month ago we 
presented an analysis of weather condi- 
tions in Canada, indicating a crop of 
about 375 to 400 million bushels, assum- 


of the season. Since weather conditions 
have continued unfavorable, it appears 


that the outturn of the crop is likely to! 


be nearer the lower than the higher 


figure indicated a month ago, and a con- | 


tinuation of present unfavorable condi- 
tions may further reduce the crop. The 


official report of conditions as of July 1 


was 88 as compared with 102 last year, 
indicating that the yield may be consid- 


| erably below average. 


European W heat Crops 
Expected to Be Lower 


Agricultural Commissioner Dawson in 
Berlin reports that with average condi- 
tions for the remainder of the season 
European wheat crop 


year. While Spain is harvesting a goo 
crop and conditions appear to be favor- 
able for good yields in Austria, 
and Poland, smaller crops are expeéeted’ 
in the Balkan countries, France, Belgium 
and the Netherlands. Favorable céndi- 
tions for the remainder ofthe season 
may bring the crops of France and of 
some other countries ‘airly close to those 
of last year. It seems likely, however, | 
that even with most favorable conditions | 
the European wheat crop outside of | 
Russia will be somewhat smaller than} 
Reports of the Russian 
crop are somewhat confusing te. date. | 


It is too early to make any definite} 


}estimate of the Southern Hemisphere | 


crops. Trade reports, however, indicate 
that the area seeded in Argentina is 
about 15 per cent less than last year. 
Droughty conditions at time of seeding 
and favorable corn prices. undoubtedly 
have tended to discourage seedings. An | 
Australian correspondent says that good | 
rains have fallen in Western Australia | 
and that prospects are for an increase of | 
5 per cent in the area seeded in that} 
State, but droughty conditions have pre-} 
vailed in the three eastern wheat States | 
and the area may be curtailed to some| 
extent in these States. Allowing for a 
reduction of 15 per cent in the area of 
Argentina and the same acreage as last 
year in Australia, with average yields, 
the yproduction of these countriés would | 
75 million bushels less than 


1 


last year. 
The soft red winter wheat crop, on 
seems to be considerably | 
larger than last year. July 1 condi-| 
tions indicate a crop of nearly 200 mil-| 
lion bushels as compared with 140 mil-| 
lions last year, and 181 millions in 1927. | 
In 1924 the soft red winter wheat crop) 
amounted to about 189 million bushels, 
and a small part—about 8 million | 
bushels—of this was exported. It is ap- | 
parent, therefore, that the indicated crop 
is but little in excess of our domestic | 
requirements. It is possible, however, | 
that high prices of the past year have | 
caused some shift in demand for soft red | 
winter wheat and that the average price 
for this wheat in the present season 
will be but little if any higher than that 
of hard winter wheat. The price of No.| 


Cotton Substitute Found 
For Parachute Silk 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

and care in handling, have been reduced 
or eliminated. It is expected also that} 
the cost of the fabric will be reduced. 

This material, untreated, treated be- 
fore weaving, and treated after weaving, 
together with cottgn balloon cloth and 
several cotton fabrics developed by do-| 
mestic manufacturers, will be manufac- | 
tured into parachutes of standard size 
and construction at the Naval’ Aircraft 
factory. The completed parachutes are 
to be tested in comparison with Navy 
silk parachutes by dropping them, loaded 
with a 180-pound dummy, from an air- 
plane travelling 100 miles per hour at 
an altitude of 1,000 feet. 


sponding week }ast year, it was stated) 
July 16 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Other grain stocks in American mar- 
kets: Corn, 14,676,000 bushels; oats, 8,- | 
075,000 bushels; rye, 6,430,000 bushels; | 
barley, 6,481,000 bushels; and flax, 41,000 | 
bushels. { 

Canadian grains in store in American | 


, markets: Wheat, 23,973,000 bushels; oats, | 


287.000 bushels; rye, 325,000 bushels; 
barley, 1,193,000 bushels. 

American grain in Canadian markets: 
Wheat 2,946,000 bushels; corn, 562,000 
bushels; oats, 262,000 bushels; rye, 1,-| 
245,000 bushels; and barley, 569,000) 
bushels. } 


soap, containing caustic potash in com- 
|bination with oils and fats, are used in 
jusing. The market, however, is domi- | 
nated by the hard soaps. 

the other hand, will tend to curtail the|/@tion being largely urban; and is_lo- 

|imports of those countries and thereby |°@ted inland, with no ports. 


Although normaily Argentina is esti- | the largest consuming market, are. also | 
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Shipments of Grains 
From American Ports 
_ Decline During Week 


Shipments of Week for Peri- 
od Ended July 13 Esti- 
mated at 839,000 
Bushels, 


Exports of total United States grains 
| from the principal ports of the country 
| during the week ending July 18 amounted 
|to 1,711,000 bushels, against 1,828,000 
previous week, and 1.317,000 
| bushels the corresponding week last year, 
| according to figures compiled and made 
| public on July 16 by the Department of 
| Commerce, 

| Wheat was reported by the Department 
| to total 839,000 bushels, against 1,202.000 
| bushels last week, and 756,000 bushels 
| the corresponding week last year; corn, 
136,000 bushels, 


| bushels the 


against 78,000 bushels 


. | the previous week, and 44,000 bushels the 


|corresponding week last year; barley, 
707,000 bushels, against. 391,000 bushels 
|the previous week, and 427,000 bushels 
| the corresponding week last year; and 
oats, 29,000 bushels. 

The Department stated that Canadian 
grains in transit cleared from United 
States Atlantic ports totaled 3,028,000 
bushels, against 1,567.000 bushels the 
previous week, and 1.885,000 bushels the 
corresponding week last year; of which 
wheat amounted to 1,770,000 bushels, 
; against 1.307.000 bushels the previaus 
|week. and 1.300,000 bushels the. corre- 
sponding week last year; barley, 1,236,000 
bushels, against 260,000 bushels the pre- 
| vious week, and 545,000 bushels the cor- 
‘responding week last year; oats, 16,000 
| bushels; and rye, 7,000 bushels. 


United States wheat flour and Canacg 


Germany | 


| ter wheat, but the variations in the size 
jof this surplus cause variations in the 
|relation of the price of hard red winter 


| of nearly 340 million bushels of. hard red 


not possible locally, and consumers are 

dependent for the greater part of their 

jsome manufacturing plants. The dyeing 

|trade uses a brand of bar soap. con- 

The Bradford consular district com- 

prises about 2.500 square miles in the 

West and North Ridings of Yorkshire. | 
weaken the foreign demand for our 
wheat. However, it is not believed that 
these duties will have a very great in- 


‘supply on imported products. | 
Smaller quantities of soft (potash) | _ 

taining 80 per cent tallow and 20 per 
}eent cocoanut oil, which is flaked upon 
The district has 2.500,000 inhabitants, 
jacCording to the 1927 census, the popu- 

| fluence upon the European demand for 

; wheat. With higher wheat prices and 


| ing normal conditions for the remainder} possibly larger supplies of other grains, | 


| European takings will, of course, be less 
}than in the past season. With a pros- 
pect of considerable reduction in the ex- 
portable surplus of the surplus produc- 
ing countrfes, it seems likely, however, 


be sufficient to absorb not only the sur- 
pluses produced this year, but also some 
of the increase in carryover. 

Prices have moved upward at a rapid 
rate since the beginning of June. Buy- 
ing in Europe has become more active 
and in the past few weeks. wheat has 
been moving from the United States in 
larger volume than in the corresponding 
| period of last year. 


Hard Red Winter Wheat 


|Generally Overproduced 
| The relation of the differ@én classes of 


|in determining the relationship of the 
| prices of each of these wheats to the 
| world price level. The United States al- 


| Ways produces a surplus of hard-red win- 


wheat in Kansas City to Liverpool prices. 
Conditions as of July 1 irfdlieate a crop 


winter, as compared with abéut 384 mil- 
lion bushels produced last “year. The 
considerable increase in stoeks, however, 
probably brings the supplw of this wheat 
to about the same level as Tast year, The 
price of No. 2 hard red wimteér at Kansas 
City in the past year has averaged a 
little over 112 cents a bushel. Starting 
the year at a low level and with the 


wheat in the United States to domestic! 
| requirements will be an important factor | 


The principal cities are Leeds, Brad- 
'ford, with contiguous towns; Hudders- 
field, Halifax, York, Wakefield, Dews- 
bury. Keighley, Harrogate, Batley and 
| Morley. 





= 


;wheat for a good part of the year at 
jleast. 
jof about 156 million bushels compared 
| with 195 millions produced last year. The 


|Minneapolis in the past year has av- 
|eraged about 126 cents per bushel. Under 
the conditions indicated above, the in- 
crease in the average price for the pres- 


ent season over the past should be more 


jthan 25 cents, and it may be as’ much | 


;as 30 cents over the average for the past 
} season. 

Durum wheat prices have been very 
|low but will be strengthened by the in- 
crease in prices of all wheat. Curtail- 
ment in the crop of the United States 
and possibly in Canada will undoubtedly 
|strengthen prices. Larger crops in North 
Africa and possibly in southern Italy, 
on the other hand, will curtail] the de- 
mand for this wheat. July 1 conditions 
indicate a crop of about the same size 
as that of 1924 but the North African 
crops apparently are a- little larger than 
in 1924. It seems, therefore, that the 
price of durum wheat is likely to be 


jincreased materially but not so much as | 


the price of. hard red spring wheat. 
The course of prices during the next 
few weeks will be determined largely by 
crop forecasts and market activities 
Sharp rises are likely to be followed by 
reactions to lower levels. Heavy mar- 


in the United States may also be a fac- 
tor in weakening the rket for short 
periods or retarding the full response 


mand conditions, 
through several seasons were shown in 


July 1 conditions indicate a crop | 


that the imports of deficit countries wil! |price of No. 1 dark northern spring at | 


ketings in the face of a large carryover | 


to the prospective world supply and de- | 
The course of prices | 


mated to import about 4,000,000 pounds 
| of leaf tobacco from the United States, 
| due to a decrease in exports of dark to- 
| baccos in 1928, exports from the United 
| States to the Argentine dropped to 1,- 
| 762,000 pounds, according to a statement 
| made public on July 15 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
| statement follows: 

Normally the United States exports 
about 4,000,000 pounds of leaf tobacco to 
| Argentina annually, most of which are| pounds were imported during the first 
| the dark tobaccos of Kentucky and Tem-jnine months-of the year. 
| nessee, according to an interpretation of | 
| official statistics by the Tobacco Section 
| of the Department. Owing to a decrease 
| in the exports of dark tobaccos in 1928, 
| the leaf export trade with Argentina fell 
| off more than half and amounted to enly 
| 1,762,000 pounds. 
| The Argentine people are great cigaret 
| smokers, and the per-capita consumption 

is said to be heavy. Argentine cigarets | 
are made mostly of strong, dark tobacces | 
of native origin, blended with inported 
tobaccos, and the use of American fiue- 
, cured tobacco is restricted to less than 
| 500,000 pounds annually. Cigars are 
smoked only, by foreigners and they are 
very expensive, compared with prices in|! 
| the United States. The Italian Colony} 
| smoke imported cigars called Avanti and | 
Toscano. } 

The following table shows the exports 

| in pounds of United States tobacco to)! 
Argentina by types during 1927 and 
1928: 


|said to handicap the native tobaceo 
grower. 

Leaf imports into Argentina amount 
to about 22,000,000 pounds annually, 
| two-thirds of which are supplied by 
Brazil and one-eighth each by the United 
| States and Cuba. The total leaf 
|ports in 1927 were 23,315,121 pounds, 


ous. Import data for the full year 1928 
are not yet 
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1927 
336,062 
3,042 


1928 | 
311,711 
5,009 | 


Bright Flue-cured 

| Burley 

| Dark-fired Kentucky 
and Tennessee 

|} Dark Virginia 

| Green River 

One Sucker 

| 


3,343,143 
136,098 


HOTELS 


/ 


Total 3,815,345 1,761,905 
| The annual requirements of the Ar- 


im- | 


j}a slight increase over the year previ-| 


40 1N EVER) Ro 


;dian wheat flour in transit totaled, ac- 
| cording ‘to statistics of the Department, 
264,000 barrels, against.147,000 barrels 
the previous week and 107,000 barrels the 
;corresponding week last year; of which 
United States wheat amounted to 243,- 
000 barrels, against 105,000 barrels the @ 
previous week and 88,000 barrels. the 
corresponding week last yeir, and Ca- 
| nadian in transit amounted to 21,000 bar- 


available but 20,550.265 | rels, against 42.000 barrels the previous 


| week, and 19,000 barrels the corresporkd- 
|ing week last year. 


oO, 


A, new as the nerest, 


as modern as today, 


as corsefortable as home 


STATLER 


heavy carryover, it is possible that a re- 
duction of 200 million bushels in the 
world’s supply would raise the average 
price of No. 2 hard red winter at Kansas 
to only about 130 cents per bushel or 
within 5 cents of this. 

The supply of white wheat seems to 
be less than last year but large enough 
to provide a considerable exportable sur- 
plus, The price of this wheat is likely, 
therefore, to be affected to about the 
same extent as that of hard red winter. 

Wheat areas in 26 countries reporting 


charts attached to last month’s report. 
Comparing this season to date with that 
of 1924-25, it will be noted that the 


season has been similar to that of the 
corresponding period of 1924. In that 
season the rise in prices continued with 
some interruptions through June and 
July, after which there was some reces- 
sion. This was followed by a marked 
rise beginning in September and extend- 
ing through January. Present condi- 





course of prices the first months of the | 


; gentine manufacturing industry amount 
| to about 47,000,000 pounds, half of which | 
is supplied by 


Boston 


| tions suggest that the course of prices | 
| through this summer and fall may con.- | 
| tinue to be somewhat like that of 1924, | 
| but an exact repetition is not to be ex- | 
| pected. Unless the world crop turns out! 
| to be shorter than now indicated the | 
} rise is hardly likely to be so great as 
'in the fall of 1924. 


Buffalo 


Cleveland 





to date total about 189 million acres, one 
million acres or 6-10 per cent greater 
than last year. This accounts for 77 
per cent of last year’s acreage. Should 
the Argentine area be curtailed 15 per 
cent and the Australian area be main- 
tained, the world’s area to be harvested 
would probably be no greater and might 
be less than last year. 


Tariff Effective for 
Hard Red Spring W heat 


If the hard red spring wheat crop 
turns out no larger than indicated by 
July 1 conditions, the supply of this 
wheat probably will just about equa: 
usual domestic requirements and the tar- 
iff should be effective in protecting this 





“CANCEL OUR ORDER!” 


O 
NO 


You’ll hear that after a fire 


stops your production . and 


you can’t ship for six or eight 
months! Orders will be can- 


celled. . 


A Hartford Business Inter- 
ruption policy will protect you 
against this loss. Its operation 
is explained in 
“MR. DIXON,” a 
booklet we have 
recently issued. 
Write 


copy today! 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


for your 


The New Electrified 
Cascade Tunnel Route 


VACATION LANDS 


"yew OMI PERE 
BUILDER 


extra fast—extra fine—no extra fare 


This new companion train of the 
Oriental Limited affords the utmost 
in travel luxury over a route fame 
for historic interest and scenic beauty 
- «+ Special Pullman equipment in- 
cludes the largest, most perfectly- 
appointed sun room observation 
car ever built. Radio equipped, of 
course, LeavesChicago daily,9:00p.m. 
for Glacier National Park, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. For reser- 
vations, call, write or phone 


Saves a Business Day 





Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


.+-and rmore for your money, al- 


ways: radio when you throw a 





enchanting 
RTHWEST 


switch — ice-water when you press 
avalve— the morning paper under 
your door — a good library at your 
disposal — a reading lamp at your 
bed-head — your own private bath 
—all these things — whatever the 
price of your room—at no added 
cost. 

Restaurants, from lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal, a la carte 
dining rooms, in each hotel. 

Fixed rates are posted im every 


. 
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A. J, DICKINSON, Pass. Trafic Manager 
Greet Northern Reilway 
Room 710, 4th and Jackson Streets 
t. Pewl, Minn. 
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Taxation of Batteries 
As Automobile Parts 
Is Tested in Courts 


Review Is Asked of Decision 
Denying Refund of Levy 
Assessed Against Man- 

ufacturer. 





The question whether storage batteries 
are parts or accessories of automobiles 
within the meaning of Section 9OO of the 
Revenue Acts of 1919 and 1921, has been 
placed before the Supreme Court of the 
United States by a writ of certiorari just 
filed in the case of Universal Battery 
Company v. United States, No. 127. 

The petitioner is, and has been since 
1913, manufacturing and'selling storage 
batteries and storage battery parts, the 
brief states. During the period from 
March 38, 1919, to October 30, 19238, it 
paid, to the respondent, manufacturers’ 
excise taxes, penalties, and interest in 
the sum of $27,872.61, upon the sale of 
storage batteries under section 900, sub- 
division (3) of the Revenue Acts of 1918 
and 1921. 

Refund Was Denied. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, on May 15, 1924, denied a refund 
claim for this amount with interest, the 
petition declares, so that the petitioner 
brought an action in the Court of Claims 
on October 3, 1924. for tne refund 
claimed, except for $2,566.31, which was 
admittedly barred by the statute of limi- 
tations. 

Section 900, subdivision (3) of the 
Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921 provides 
that “Tires, inner tubes, parts or acces- 
sories for any of the articles enumerated 
in subdivision (1) or (2), sold to any 
person other than a manufacturer or 
producer of any of the articles enumer- 
ated in subdivision (1) or (2), five per 
centum.” 

Error Is Alleged. 

“The Court of Claims erred in decid- 
ing that the term ‘parts or accessories’ 
of certain automotive vehicles includes 
a device not found to be especially de- 
signed for use in such vehicles,” the brief 
argues, “but found to be a commercial 
commodity ordinarily and customarily 
sold for many general uses other than in 
automotive vehicles.” 

In the case at bar it was found that 
it was the petitioner’s business © pol- 
icy to manufacture a battery which 
would be used on any make of automo- 
bile, the petition points out. As. a fact, 
the brief continues, it was found that 
the petitioner had no means of knowing 
at the time of sale for what purpose its 
batteries would be used. 





Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 16, 1929. 


Decisions marked (*) hawe been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new prétrciples 


text 
Sub- 


and will be printed in full 
in this or subsequent issues. 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not. so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 





*William H. Hotchkiss Estate, Mary B. 
Hotchkiss, Eleanor H. Potter Estate, 
Roderick Potter, Margaret HI. Streit, 
and Raymond E. Streit, Docket Nos. 


2372', 17862, 17511, 16102, 17510, 
17512, 28722, 22725 and 23723. 
Gain realized by an estate upon 


the sale of securities is taxable to 
it where there is no provision direct- 
ing the distribution thereof. 

A loss sustained by the estate in 
the sale of securities is, not allowable 
to the individual beneficiaries of the 
estate. 

* Alvin C. Cass, Docket No. 19890. 

Deduction claimed by petitioner is 
allowed as a bad debt, or loss. 

R. T. Coburn, Docket No. 26970. 

1. Loss on account of guarantee 
of accounts held not to hawe. been 
sustained in 1922. 

2, Evidence insufficient to sustain 
allegations of error as to two other 
items of bad debts or losses. 

Louise 2. Braunstein, Docket No. 138776. 

Certain dividends were declared 
by a corporation, of which petitioner 
was a stockholder, December 26, 
1928, The check for petitioner’s divi- 
dend was made out and mailed to 
her after banking hours on the aft- 
ernoon of December 31, 1923, but 
was not received by her until Janu- 

‘ ary 2, 1924. Held, that the dividend 
was income to petitioner im 1924. 
(Robert W. Bingham, 8 B. T. A, 


603.) 
Samuel E. Mulholland, Docket Noo. 21638. 
Damages, costs and expenses paid 
by petitioner on account of personal 
injuries to another person, resulting 
from the operation of his automobile 
by his minor son-on a pleasure trip, 
are not allowable as a deduction 
from gross income under’ section 
214(a)(6) of the Revenue Act of 
1921. (B. M. Peyton, 10 B. T. A. 
1129.) 


Jos. Denunzio Fruit Co, Docket No.| 


14758. 

The evidence does not establish 
that petitioner owned and controlled 
substantially all of the stock of the 
et Packing Company during 
1921. 





City Right to Regulate 
Oil Drilling Is Comtested 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
arrests, and a permanent injunction 
against the enforcement of the ordi- 
nance. This relief was denied and they 
now seek to have the Supreme Court 
pass on the constitutionality of the ordi- 
nance. 

“The right of the owner of the sur- 
face of lands to drill for oil and gas is 
a property right,” the brief contends, 
“of which he cannot be constitutionally 
deprived.” 

The ordinance is unconstitutional in 
that it has no rational relationship to 
the public health, safety and welfare, 
the petition asserts, and is an attempt 
to regulate a legitimate business. The 
petition also assails the constitutionality 
of the ordinance. on the ground that it 
makes contracts for the owners of lands 
and compels him to divide with adjacent 
owners the oil produced by him” or his 
lessee, 








Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THe UNitep States Daity 


Taxation 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE Cor- 
PORATION, LTD., V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. Docket No. 
12348, Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 

This proceeding was reopened after a 
previous’ interlocutory, order of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. The taxpaver 
sought reconsideration of a claim that 
it was entitled to deductions for reserves 
set up against probable liabilities under 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
policies. Allowance of the deductions 
was refused, however, since the esti- 
mates of the probable liability could not 
be of liabilities occurring in the year set 
up and hence are not deductible as lia- 
bilities imeurred or accrued. 

Ewing W. Everett, Stuart Chevalier 
and F. O. Graves, for the taxpayer; E. C. 
Lake, for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the findings of fact 
and of the opinion follows: 

The Board has heretofore considered 
this proceeding and entered an_ inter- 
locutory decision which is reported in 
113 B. T. A. 1056. Petitioner thereafter 
\filed a motion to reopen, which, after 
being argued, was granted. 


Questions Misunderstood 
By Leading Witness 


It appears from the motion_for reopen- 
ing, supported by affidavits, that peti- 
tioner’s principal witness misappre- 
hended the purport of certain questions 
put to him, which resulted in his giving 
ambiguous answers and which in turn 
led the Board to the belief that peti- 
tioner’s beoks of account were kept on a 
cash basis. In respondent’s answer filed 
in this proceeding, he had admitted the 
petitioner’s allegations that its books 
were kept on an accrual basis. 

However, after all of petitioner’s evi- 
dence was in, counsel for the respondent 
amended his answer so as to deny that 
petitioner’s books were kept on an ac- 
crual basis. Taking the case under sub- 
mission upon the record as it then stood, 
the Board, upon careful consideration of 
the evidence, was unable to reach any 
other conclusion than that the books were 
kept on a-cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis, and so finding, decision was 
rendered for the respondent on the prin- 
cipal question involved. 

Thereupon, upon motion by the peti- 
tioner, supported by a showing that the 
witness above referred to had misunder- 
stood the questions put to and answered 
by. him, and that the respondent had 
computed petitioner’s tax and the defici- 
ency involved on an accrual basis, and 
other material representations, a rehear- 
ing was granted. 

In support of the motion, affidavits of 
\the accountant who has supervised the 
jaudit of petitioner’s books for many 
years, and of the comptroller of the 
United States branch of petitioner, were 
|submitted, which affidavits the parties 
stipulated may be received in evidence. 
Upon this additional evidence and the 
record as previously made, we make the 
following additional findings of fact: 

Petitioner, during the years 1918, 1919 
and 1920, did not carry in its ledger any 
accrued liabilities and carried therein 
only one accrued income account, namely, 
accrued premiums. It did, however, 
maintain other records in the form of 
separate books and cards in which were 
carried’ accrued income and _ liabilities. 
Such other records constitute part of 
petitioner’s accounting system, and were 
used, together with the cash book and 
ledger in making annual reports to the 
Insurance Department of the. State of 
New York. These reports for the tax- 
able years include 41 items of liabilities 
of different types, none of which appear 
in petitioner's ledger but which were 
carried in other records and books. 


Income Originally 


Given on Cash Basis 

Petitioner’s income for the taxable 
years was originally reported on a cash 
basis. The respondent, after making 
an audit of petitioner’s returns, deter- 
mined that income should be reported 
on the accrual basiss The amount of 
income as finally determined by the re- 
spondent, and which was used as the 
basis for the deficiencies involved, was 
determined on the accrual basis and in- 
cludes liability and workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, as well as other ac- 
crued items. 

Petitioner’s accounts were kept on the 
accrual basis in the taxable years in- 
volved in this proceeding. 

Opinion by Arundell: There is no con- 
troversy in this proceeding as to deduc- 
tions for additions required by law to 
be made to reserve funds or as to 
amounts actually paid out by petitioner 
to cover policy losses. The deductions 
claimed on account of those items have 
been allowed. What the petitioner is 
i\claiming in this proceeding is an amount 
in addition to the deductions that have 
been allowed. The claim is made that 
in each year it is entitled to deduct 
| the increase in amounts set up to cover 
| what it designates as accrued but un; 
paid losses, the amounts so set up being 
merely estimates of its probable liabil- 
ity. Details as to the manner of deter- 
mining the amounts claimed are given in 
our previous report. 

The -'aim of petitioner is made under 
|both subsections (a)(4) and (a)(10)(b) 
of Section 234 of the revenue act of 
}1918. The first of these subsections al- 
|lows deductions for “losses sustained 
| during the taxable year and not compen- 
|sated for by insurance or otherwise.” 
Conceding for the purpose of considering 
|this case, but not deciding, that amounts 
paid by an insurance company under 
|policies of insurance are deductible un- 
der subsection (a)(4), the question is 
whether the amounts claimed represent 
“losses sustained.” What is the situation 
when these amounts are set up? Some- 
thing has occurred—an accident or an 
injury to a workman—which may or 
may not result in liability on the part 
of the petitioner to pay out money. A 
report on the accident or injury is made 
by someone and thereupon an amount 
is entered in a folder or jacket repre- 
senting an estimate of petitioner’s prob- 
able liability in the case. A claim may 
or may not be filed by the insured or 
by the Beneficiary. 

Upon further investigation of the case 
and additional reports on it, frequent 
changes are made in the estimted amount 
originally entered; such amount may be 
eliminated entirely or it may be doubled 
or tripled.. It may be that in some cases 
the petitioner admitted liability -to the 
extent of the amount set up, but as to 
this there is no evidence. Apparently in 


| 





some cases liability was not admitted, 








Storage Batteries 


Insurance Company Denied Deduction 


For Reserve Against Probable Liability 





Claim Was in Addition to Losses on Policies and Legal 
Additions to Reserves of Concern. 


for at the hearing it was shown that 


some estimates set up in 1918 were still | 


carried at the close of the year 1927— 
a period of 10 years. Petitioner’s gen- 
eral counsel testified that “as soon as 
it is practical to ascertain the basis of 
the ‘njury and the character of the ac- 
cident, whether there is a sustained lia- 
bility or not, we immediately do what we 
call, create a claim; that is, set up a 
rese ve * * *,” From this resume it 
seems plain that the petitioner is in 
the same situation as were the taxpayers 
in William J. Ostheimer, 1 B. T. A. 18, 
and Uvalde Company, 1 B. T. A. 932, in 
both of which cases reserves were set 
up for amounts which it was anticipated 
the taxpayers would be required to pay 
out to meet contractural liabilities. 


Petitioner Had Only 
Prospect of Loss 


Petitioner argues that it is not claive- | 


ing the deduction of “a reserve for losses 
to be sustained in the future,” but that 
it seeks “to deduct losses actually sus- 
tained and evidenced by accruals.” What 
we have said above is sufficient to dis- 


;pose of the argument as to the losses be- 


ing actually sustained when the reserves 
were set up; the petitioner then had no 
loss but only the prospect of a loss which 
might or might not materialize. 

The next proposition for consideration 








|is whether petitioner is entitled to the 
| deduction claimed under subsection (a) 
| (10) (b) of Section 234 which allows in- 
surance compan’ :s to deduct “sums other 
than dividends paid within the taxable 
year on policy and annuity contracts,” 
bearing in mind that the term “paid” 
means “paid or accrued” or “paid or in- 
curred” according to the accounting basis 
used. Section 200, revenue act of 1918. 
The amounts here involved are not 
claimed as paid in the sense of actual 
| payments of money but as accruals for 
losses sustained. . It is thus necessary 
|to determine whether they represent 
| properly accruable items. We think our 
| discussion above goes toward answering 
this proposition and is sufficient to show 
that the claimed liabilities for which the 
reserves were created were not suffi- 
|ciently definite to warrant an accrual 
|for tax purposes. While the petitioner’s 
|experience indicated that some payments 





would need to be made under the poli- | 


| cies issued, and it felt that the reserves 
| carried were needed to enable it to de- 
| termine its financial condition from time 
| to time, these facts do not establish any 

right to accrue the reserves for the pur- 

pose of computing taxable income. In 
| William J. Ostheimer, supra, we said: 


| “While it may have been sound prac- 


| tice on the part of the taxpayer to set | 


up a reserve out of his income to meet 
a future liability, such a reserve is not 


deductible in determining net income.” | 


And in Uvalde Company, supra, we| 
quoted from Consolidated Asphalt Co., 1| 


|B. T. A. 932, which followed the Ost- 
|heimer case, as follows: 
te this result is not changed 


|because in the light of general experi- | 


jence the taxpayer feels reasonably cer- 
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Employers’ Liability 


dence to set up a reserve therefore. In 
this instance good accounting and the 
statute may not be in strict accord since 
Congress may with entire fairness tax 
what a very conservative and_ prudent 
business man may wish to hold in re- 
serve.” 


Case Not Included 
By Previous Decisions 


Petitioner cites Retailers Fire Insur- | 


ance Co., 3 B. T. A. 1186, and Equity 
Fire Insurance Co. 7 B. T. A. 618, in 
which we held that deductions for losses 


|under fire insurance policies should be 


taken in the year in which the fire oc- 
curred although actual payment was not 
made until the following year. In the 
Retailers Fire case we quoted from a rul- 
ing of the Bureau of Internal, Revenue 
in part as follows: 

“Upon thedestruction of the build- 
ing the extent of the M Company’s lia- 
bility which measured its loss was imme- 
diately determinable, being controlled by 
the replacement cost of the buildings 
at that time. The liability* to replace 
the building rested upon a definite, con- 
tracural obligation, was clear and undis- 
puted, became fixed at the time of the 
fire, and was thereafter promptly sat- 
isfied.” 

In the Equity Fire case, the loss claim 
was not resisted and at the close of the 
taxable year all that remained to be 
done was to determine the amount of 
the loss. ; 

In the case before us there are too 
many contingencies surrounding the 
amounts sought to be deducted to al- 
low of its being brought within the above 
decisions. 

In the case of Thorne, Neal & Co., Inc., 


|tain of the necessity to expend the | 13 B. T. A. 490, appears the following: 


‘amount and is impelled by business pru- 





“A taxpayer operating qa large num- ‘disputed 





_..on the lot it 
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cigarette it’s 


Somznow YOU APPRECIATE that more with 


a Chesterfield. 


Perhaps it’s the extra fragrance — delicate, spicy, 


aromatic. Perhaps it’s the mild sweetness, or the mel- 
low richness and “character.” 

More likely it’s all these, but so completely and 
smoothly blended and cross-blended, the standard 
Chesterfield method, that it seems no blend at all, but 


a single perfect tobacco. 


In a cigarette it’s taste; in Chesterfield it’s 


“TASTE above everything “ 


G 


© 1929, Liccerr & Myers Topacco Co. 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they 
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Reserves: 


EDUCTIONS: 
Liability: 


also the net additions required by law 


Corp., Ltd., v. Commissioner. 


Internal. Revenue. 





ber of trucks in a populous city might 
have many claims filed against it for 
damages both to the person and to prop- 
erty. 
tirely groundless. We think it cannot 
be maintained that merely because a tax- 
payer may be subject to a liability on 
some of these claims he should charge 
himself with the liability prior to the | 
date the amount thereof is actually as- 
certained. 
at ce * He ¥ * ae 

“The Board had held in numerous 

cases that the deduction for a liability 


| 
| 


Index ard Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 





Reserves of Insurance Company for Probable 


Deduction for Losses Actually Paid: u 
company, having been allowed deductions for policy losses actually paid and 


to further deductions under the Revenue Act of 1918 of amounts representing 
the increase in reserves set up to cover estimates of its probable liabilities on 
liability and workmen’s compensation policies.—Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 
1169, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 17, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the’ 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 





———_—_—_—_—_——— 


Some of these claims: may be en- | 





must be taken in the year when the 
liability was determined. [Citing cases.] | 
In all of the above cases the taxpayer | 
liability and the Board ruled | 
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can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


1918 Act.—An insurance 


to be made to reserves, is not entitled 






that the deduction must be taken in the 
year when the liability was determined 
and not in the year when the transac- 
tion occurred, the dispute of the liabil- 
ity being reasonable, although in some 
of the cases the taxpayer had entered 
the liability on its books of account.” 


Amounts Held Not 
To Be Deductible 


Applying this rule to the present case, 
it is plain that the amounts set up by 
petitioner, being merely estimates of its 
probable liability, did not represent lia- 
bilities determined in the years they 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
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Railroads 


Geodetic Surveying Declared to Add 
To Land Values and National Wealth 


Note Issue Approved 
- To Finance Purchase 
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Locomotives 


Of Four Locomotives Triangulation Systems Reduce Economic Waste and Foster 


Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad Authorized 


To Incur Obligation 
Of $240,000. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to issue 
$240,000 of promissory notes payable to 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works in con- 
nection with the procurement of four 
passenger locomotives. The full text of 
the report, by Division 4, in Finance 
Docket No, 7672, follows: 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under sec- 


tion 20a of the interstate commerce act} 


to issue $240,000 of promissory notes. 

No objection to the granting of the ap- 

plication has been presented to us. 
Lease Is Arranged. 

The applicant represents that in order 
to render sufficient service to the public 
it is in need of four passenger locomo- 
tives of the 4-8-4 type, which it has ar- 
ranged to procure from the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, with which it has en- 
tered into a contract under date of May 
3, 1929, for the lease of the locomotives 


for the period of 60 months from Sep-| 


tember 1, 1929. 

The contract provides among other 
things that the applicant shall pay as 
rental for the locomotives $374,889.64, 
of which $134,889.64 is payable in cash 
on September 1, 1929, and the remaining 
$240,000 in 10 successive semiannual in- 
stallments of $24,000 each, to be evi- 
denced by 10 prémissory notes. 


purchase the locomotives at any time 


within one month after the maturity of | 
the last installment of rent at the price | 


of $1 and have the title thereto conveyed 
to it by bill of sale. 
Bear 5 Per Cent Interest. 

The proposed notes will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to the contract of 
lease dated May 3, 1929, and will be pay- 
able to the order of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. They are to be dated 
May 3, 1929, to bear interest from Sep- 


tember 1, 1929, at the rate of 5 per cent | 
per annum, and to mature in 10 semian- | 


nual installments of $24,000 each, begin- 
ning March 1, 1930, and ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1934. 

We find that the proposed issue by the 
applicant of $240,000 of promissory 
notes as aforesaid (a) is for-a lawful! 
object within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Fuels in Producing _. 
Briquets Are Studied 


Industry Attains Greatest De- 
velopment in Germany. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and the output of lignite briquets was 
40,158,478 metric tons. 

Replies made to a questionnaire sent 
out by the Bureau of Mines show that 
approximately 30 per cent of the total 
raw fuel used in the making of fuel 
briquets in the United States in 1928 
was silt from coal-washing operations at 
mines, 23 per cent was screenings from 


dry preparation of larger sizes, 22 per | 


cent was fines resulting from breakage 
in transit, 17 per cent was culm from 
banks at the mines, and 8 per cent was 
from other sources (Welsh anthracite, 
“river coal,” screenings from wet prepa- 
ration of larger sizes, and carbon residue 
from oil-gas manufacture). 
terest that “river coal,” dredged from 
streams which drain the Pennsylvania 
anthracite region, supplied all of the 
raw fuel for two briquet works and was 
used in combination with other raw coal 
by a third plant. 

A total of 940,806 net tons of raw fuel 
of all kinds was briquetted in 1928; 40 
per cent of this amount was anthracite 


and semi-anthracite, 52 per cent semi- 


bituminous and bituminous coal (includ- | 


ing small amounts of semicoke), and 8 
percent subbituminous coal and carbon 
residue from the manufacture of oil gas. 
As the weight of binders added was 
greated than the weight of the moisure 
expelled there was a net gain of 6,617 
tons during the process of manufacture. 

There were no radical changes in bind- 
ers used by briquetting plants in 1928. 
Asphaltic pitch was employed as a binder, 
either alone or in combination by 13 out 
of 21 active plants. Eight producers used 
it exclusively, two used asphaltic pitch 
and coal-tar pitch, one a mixture of as- 
phaltic pitch and patent binder, one as- 
phaltic pitch and molasses residue, one 
asphantic pitch and starch, one coal-tar 
pitch, two sulphite liquor, one sulphite 
cellulose, and two patent binders. Two 
plants briquetting carbon residue from 
oil gas required no binder. 

Five of the proucers using a binder, 
whose total output was 25,757 tons, re- 
ported that they recarbonized the bri- 
quets coming from the presses to drive 
off smoke from the binder. 

The percentage of binder to raw fuel, 
by weight, ranged from less than 5 to 9 
per cent or more. The proportion most 
commonly used was 5 or 6 per cent. 

Further details are given in the Bu- 
reau of Mines report entitled “Fuel Bri- 
quets in 1928,” by O. E. Kiessling and 
J. M. Corse, which may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govy- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


Georgia & Florida Railway 
Authorized to Extend Lease 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on July 15 approved a sec- 
ond supplemental report and order in Fi- 
nance Docket Nos, 4030 and 4105, author- 
izing the acqusition by Georgia & Flor- 
ida Railroad of control of the railroad of 
the Statesboro Northern Railway: by ex- 
tension of lease. 


After | 
the applicant shall have performed all | 
its stipulations in the contract it may} 


It is of in-|} 


International Friendship, Says Dr. Bowie. 


of engineer. 


Not only must the boundaries be traced | lengths of the triangle sides and the 
more accurately, they should be tied into | bearings of the sides are known, and the 
{shape and size of the earth are quite/t 0 L 
jinate the provisions for reshipping to|May totaled 9,561 units valued at $4,- 
|points beyond certain named markets, | 930,336, an increase of 45 per cent in| 


a national system of coordinates. When 
this has been done for any piece of pri- 
vate or public property, the boundary 


corners can be recovered, even though the | 


monuments which marked them have 
been destroyed. 

There is only one place on 
surface for a given latitude and longitude, 
and by geodetic methods that place can 
be found. Therefore should the corner 
of a parcel of land be described as having 
a certain latitude and longitude that 
point can be readily recovered. 


Land Titles Impaired 


By Uncertain Boundaries 
There are many pieces of private prop- 


| 


j 
the earth’s | 


| Located: in Kansas 


|such that the deflections of the vertical | 


|have been balanced out. | 


{erty whose titles are impaired by un-| 


|certainty'in the location of their bound- 
aries. The cost to the owners of land 
}in litigation over boundaries amounts to 
ia great sum yearly. All of this leads 
to the belief that a small increase in the 


|of the town of Lucas, Kans. 


cost of boundary surveys over that of} 
former methods is money well invested, | 
and besides it is an insurance against | 


| faulty title and litigation. 

There is an old saying that good fences 
|make good neighbors, but this is only 
true when the fences are placed accu- 
rately on the dividing line between two 
pieces of property. Accurately located 
boundaries between nations, states, coun- 
ties and townships make for friendship 
among politica: neighbors. Wars have 
been aue to disputes over boundaries, and 
some of them at least can be avoided by 
having political boundaries clearly de- 
fined and accurately laid down on the 
earth’s surface. 

The map of an island far out in the 
ocean, or of an oasis in a desert, needs 
only to be based on approximate lati- 
| tude and longitude. 
to be used as a station for a cable to be 
laid across the ocean, or if a highway is 
to be extended to the oasis, accurate 
latitudes and longitudes must be deter- 
mined in order that correct distances 
{and directions can be obtained. 

When locating the boundaries of some 
of our states, methods were used which 
would not be considered today. The land 
was unoccupied, to a large extent, and 
transportation was difficult. Where the 
| boundary was defined by law as having 
}a certain latitude cr longitude it was lo- 
cated by observations made on the stars. 
| But such observations are affected by 
the attraction of nearby mountain masses 
which draw toward them the lumb line, 
or line of gravity, to which the astro- 
| nomic observations are referred, 


| r 
| State Boundaries Not 
| True in Longitude 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


ments and methods, and a higher type|of the triangulation stations can be com- 


puted for the angles of the triangles, the 


accurately known. THe computations of 
the latitude and longitude of the trian- 
gulation stations must start from some} 
station whose position has been deter- | 
mined by astronomical methods, 


Central Station Is 


The central point or station mentioned | 
above is given a latitude and longitude 





or line of gravity for the whole country 
| 
The selection of a central point for | 
surveys, maps and charts for the area 
of the United States and contiguous wa- | 
ters was made nearly 30 years ago. The 
station is called ““Meades Ranch.” It is 
located in a field abeut 12 miles north 
Its lati- 
tude and longitude are respectively 39 | 
degrees 13 minutes 26.686 seconds and 
98 degrees 32 minutes 30.506 seconds. 
In 1912 this initial station was also | 
adopted by the geodetic engineers of | 
Canada and Mexico, so now we have a} 
single central or initial surveying sta- | 
tion for all of North America. . The ad- 
vantage of this condition is obvious. 
There will be obviated the discrepancies 
in the charts and maps close to the bor- 
ders of each two adjoining countries. 


Much triangulation has been executed 


lin the United States during the past 


| country, 


| greater 
But if the island is! 


| 


29 years. In 1900 there were only 7,000 
miles of arcs of first order work in this 
while now there are 26,000 
miles. This is being increased by more 
than 1,000 miles of arcs yearly. This 
rate of increase will probably be even 
in the future as demands on 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey for tri- 
angulation data increase. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is fol- 
lowing a plan which calls for the ares 
of first and second order triangulation 
throughout the country, with arcs of 
triangles so spaced that no place in this 
country will be more than 25 miles from 
a triangulation station. This will have 
been accomplished when about 49,000 
miles of ares are added to the miles now 
existing. The intermediate areas will 
be covered by third order triangulation, 
or by traverse surveys by those making 
the detailed surveys, charts and maps. 

Col. S. G. Burrard, when Superin- 
tendent of Triangulation surveys in In- 
dia, made an excellent statement in Pro- 
fessional Paper No. 9 of the Survey of 
India of the value of triangulation to a 
country. His statement in“part reads 
as follows: 


“The first great practical use of the 


| In some cases a state boundary has a| principal triangulation has been its pre- 
longitude which is one-quarter of a mile| vention of embarrassing accumulations 


from the longitude called for. 


longitude can only be determined by geo- | 


detic methods. 
were started from astronomic stations 
located at different places along the line. 
| Each station has its own deflection of the 
| vertical, and in consequence when the 
sections were joined there were offsets. 
The boundary then failed to be a straight 
| line if supposed to have been located on 
a meridian, or it deviated from a regular 


curve if the boundary was defined by a‘ 


certain latitude. An inspection of some 
of the maps of western states will dis- 
close some irregular boundaries. 


But such boundaries are legal when | 


they were accepted by the Congress of 
the United States when new territories 
were formed, or when two states agreed 
to the location of the boundary line be- 
tween them. ‘ 

Should a state be divided in the future 
it will be possible to have the new 
boundary laid out accurately by geodetic 
methods. And such methods can and are 
used in placing on the ground the monu- 
ments of boundaries still in dispute. A 
| notable instance is the boundary between 
Texas and Oklahoma which is along the 
100th degree of longitude. The Supreme 
Court ruled that the boundary should be 
established by the best scientific methods. 
The Commissioner, in order to conform to 
this provision, requested the Director of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey to place 
| reference points close to the 100th me- 
ridian by geodetic surveys. This has been 
done. 
to measure short distances east or west 
to the boundary. 

The National System of Coordinates 
for the United States is based on the net- 


| the future. 


The Commissioner then was able | 


The true | of errors at our frontiers. 


“Its second use has been to unify 


Then some boundaries| and to coordinate all the separate: sur- 


veys of Madras, Bombay, Sind and 
Bengal. To give them one origin, to 
combine them into one harmonious 
whole, to get rid of gaps, and overlaps 
from the internal mapping of India, 
to free India from the internal boundary 
disputes that have so troubled other 
countries. 

“Its fifth use has been to furnish 
perpetual points for the use of posterity 
without which revisions of maps would 
be impossible.” 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has, 
during its more than 100 years of ex- 
istence, attempted to mark its triangula- 
tion stations in such a way that the 
points could be found at any time in 
This purpose has been only 
partially accomplished for the action of 
nature and the works of man have de- 
stroyed a number of the markers; and 
then, again, some of the markers have 
been destroyed through ignorance or the 
vain hope of finding buried treasure un- 
der the markers. Early in the Sur- 
vey’s existence no designation except 
possibly the letters U. S. C. S. were 
placed on the blocks of stone or the 
masses of concrete used as markers. The 
result was that few people knew just 
what these markers represented. For 
about 20 years the officials of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey have adopted the 
plan of putting a metal tablet properly 
inscribed into the stone or concrete at 
the triangulation stations. 


|tells the visitor that he may learn the 


work of first order triangulation which | 


by 
except 


the 
for the 


has been executed 
Geodetic Survey, 
near the Great 
by the U. S. Lake Survey, which is under 
the direction of the Chief of Engineers, 
U. S. Army. 

Triangulation Based on 


Mathematical Principle 

Triangulation is based on the mathe- 
matical principle that when the length 
of one side of a triangle and two of its 
angles are known, computations will fur- 
nish the other angle and the lengths of 
the other sides. Then the new sides can 
be used as bases of other triangles. 

In practice a triangle side is measured 
with great accuracy, and then the an- 
gles of a connected chain of triangles are 
measured. By measuring the three an- 
gles of a triangle the engineer has a 
check on his work, for their, sum should 
equal 180 degrees plus the spherical ex- 
cess of the triangle. 
surface is curved, the sum of the angles 


work 


Coast and} 


Lakes, which was done | 


significance of the station if he will write 
to the Director of the Survey at Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is surprising how many 
stations have been saved by taking the 
public into our confidence rather than 
by trying to keep the people in ignor- 
ance of the location of our’ markers and 
of their significance. 

The principal value of the triangula- 


| tion surveys is in the control of the to- 


Since the earth’s | 


of a triangle on it is more than 180 de- | 


grees. 

At intervals of one or two hundred 
miles along an are of triangulation other 
triangle sides, called bases, are measured 
in order to furnish checks on the lengths 
of the triangle sides as computed through 
the triangles from the first base. 

In the beginning’ of the charting and 
mapping of a country the surveys are 
started from points whose latitudes and 
longitudes have been determined from as- 

| tronomical observations. When the sep- 


crepancies which must be adjusted. 
Eventually the triangulation executed 
for the various detached surveys forms 
a network over the whole country. Then 
a single tringulation station must be 
selected as the center hub for the 
surveys, charts and maps of the whole 
country. It corresponds to the zero mile- 
stone of a highway. 


or 


\ 


pographic mapping of the country. It 
is difficult to overestimate the value of 
a good topographic survey to the indus- 
tries of a nation. It makes no difference 
whether the engineer is laying out a new 
highway, erecting a hydroelectric plant, 
draining a swdmp, extending canals 
from an irrigation reservoir or control- 
ling the flood waters of a river, he should 
have an accurate topographic map from 
which he can scale distances and com- 
pute slopes, Without such a map he is 
working with insufficient data and his op- 
erations are likely to cost him far more 
money that would be expended had the 
topographic map been available. The 
topographic map cannot be made true to 
scale and have its various topographic 
features placed in their proper geo- 


| graphic positions unless the map is con- 


trolled by triangulation, 

In the Canadian Surveyor for July, 
1929, is a review of the Annual Report 
of the Survey Department of the Sudan 
Government. Among other things com- 
mented on is the following: 

“The Director reports ‘Owing to finan- 
cial reasons the Topographical Survey 
of the country is still being carried out 
on wrong principles. As a primary tri- 


io} j angulation chain astride the whole coun- 
arate surveys are joined there are dis- | 


try would not show any immediate and 
tangible advantage to the Administra- 
tion and would, of necessity, be a slow 
and expensive operation, I have not sub- 
mitted a definite proposal for the insti- 
tution of such a survey during the com- 
ing year, but it must be borne in mind 
that sooner or later a triangulation sur- 
vey of the first order will be required. 
In the meantime an Inspector of Surveys 


The datitude and longitude for each | is continuously employed, extending and 


Land Surveys 


Market-privilege Rules 
On Livestock Continued 


By an order entered July 15 an In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3325, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from July 16, 1929, to 
February 16, 1930, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ment No. 13 to Agent J. E. Johnson’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 2056. : 


The suspended schedules propose to 
revise so-called market-privilege rules 
applicable on livestock, carloads, in the 
Southwest. 

For example, it is proposed to pro- 
hibit change of ownership and to elim- 


after the markets thereat have been 
tried. 


connecting existing secondary and minor 


triangulations which can eventually be| 


linked to the primary chain and recom- 
puted and which, in the meantime, serve 
the immediate purposes of the govern- 
ment,’ ” 

The government of Sudan is going 
through the same experience as that of 
most other governments of the world. 
It is reasonably certain, however, that 
that country would save much money in 
the end if it should extend an arc of first 
order triangulation through its territory 
and run branch arcs from that in order to 


control the detailed surveying and map- | 


ping rather than to go to the cetailed 
work now and later have to upset the 
geographic position of its property lines 
and of the topographic maps. 

In the United States we have, for many 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


This tablet }’ 


Mr. Z. E. Hargett, of Charlotte, N.C. 


*A lubrication engineer's definition 
of oiliness:". 
the same viscosity ma 
different qualities of lubrication, 


in, 


| New Zealand Leads 
| As Canadian Market 
For Motor Vehicles 


‘Dominion Exports in May In- 
creased Nearly 50 Per Cent 

Over Shipments in 

| Previous Month. 


Canadian exports of motor vehicles in 


jnumber and 49.8 per cent in value over 
jexports in April, according to a state- 
iment made public July 16 by the De- 
|partment of Commerce. 
|cording to the statement, for first place 
in the imports of passenger cars from 
Canada, shipments to New Zealand more 
|than doubling. The three leading truck 
markets remained the same as in April, 
Spain, Australia, and British India. 
The statement in full text follows: 
In May, 


fecent in number and 49.8 per cent in 


valle over exports in April. 


cars increased 21 per cent, while ship- 
ments of medium priced cars doubled. 
Exports of trucks and busses showed a 
\larger increase, those of 1 ton or less 
{increasing 79 per cent and over 1 ton, 
|23 per cent. 

| Production declined 24 per cent com- 


50 miles an hour. 
most of the way. 
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Automobiles 


pared with April, although it compared 
favorably with May of 1928, the peak 
month of that year. 
the first 5 months of 1929 
166,869 units, an increase of 72 per cent 
over the output in the January-May pe- 
riod of 1928 when 96,589 units were 
manufactured. 


exported during May was $465 as com- 
pared with $445 in April. 
New Zealand Takes Lead. 
Shipments of passenger cars to New 


Zealand more than doubled, putting that 
market in first. place. .New Zealand was 





New Zealand displaced Argentina, ac- | 


1929, Canadian exports of | 
|motor vehicles totaled 9,561 units val-| 
ued at $4,230,336, an increase of 45 per | 


Shipments of low priced passenger | 


taking 591 units in this classification, 
|while British South Africa was a close 
|second, with takings of 585 units. 

| Argentina dropped to second place, al- 
|though it was the principal market for 


| Passenger cars valued from $500 to $1,- | 
|000; New Zealand took 458 units in this | 


| category. 

| The United Kingdom dropped from 
third to sixth position, and British South 
| Africa advanced to third place with an 
increase in takings from 14 units in April 
|to 662 in May. The 72 passenger cars 
|shipped to Russia were all in the low- 
|price classification valued under $500. 


Spain Largest Truck Market. 
The three leading truck markets re- 


Australia and British India, in the order 
|named. All of the trucks exported to 
Spain were of a capacity of one ton or 
jless while British India took 306 units 
in this classification. 

Australia was the leading market for 
trucks of a greater capacity taking 325 
units in the classification over one ton. 
{Shipments in this category to British 
South Africa numbered 225. 


Production during | 
numbered | 


The average value of passenger cars| 


also the best market for low-priced cars, | 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public July 16 complaints filed in 
rate cases as follows: 

No. 22384.— Perrine-Armstrong Com- 
|pany, Fort Wayne, Ind., v. Wabash Rail- 
way et al. Alleging unreasonable rate 
jon shipments of rougrk lumber from Gar- 
bill, Ind., to Cleveland, Ohio. 

No. £2440.—J. Hurt Whitehead, Chat- 
ham, Va., v. Southern Railway et al. Al- 
leging unreasonable rate on shipments of 





mained the same as in April—Spain, | 


canned salmon from Nerfolk to Chatham, 
Va. 

} No. 22241.—J. F. 
| Indianapolis, Ind., 
| Southern Railroad. 


Darmody Company, 
v. Alabama Great 
Alleging unreasonable 
jand discriminatory rates on shelled pea- 
inuts from points in States south of the 
|Ohio River to Indianapolis, Ind. 

| No. 22442, and Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3.— 
{Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis., v. Chicago 
|& Northwestern Railway et al. Alleging 
unreasonable rates on carload shipments 
lof electric generating plants, complete, 
i\from Sheboygan, Wis., to San Francisco, 
|Calif., and Seattle, Wash. 

| No, 22444—Northern Potato Traffic As- 
| sociation, Minneapolis, Minn., v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Failway et al. As- 
sailing as unlawful a charge of $5 a car 
for use of refrigerator or other insulated 
ears for shipments of potatoes from points 
|}in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
| Wisconsin and Iowa, to various interstate 
destinations, 
| No. 


2z44v.—The Golding Sons Company, 
Trenton, N. J., v. Black Mountain Rail- 
way et al. Alleging unreasonable rates 
{on shipments of feldspar from Erwin, 
Tenn., and other points to Trenton, N. J. 


—sixty-five miles an hour 


and “Standard” 


Motor Oil 


functioned perfectly 


60 miles an hour. 


65 miles per hour 
The gallant little Ford driven by Z. E. 


Hargett, of Charlotte, N. C., accompanied by G. W. Simp- 


son, never faltered in all its 444-mile race against the crack 
train, beating it by 80 minutes. 


Let Mr. Hargett tell his own story. “During my 444-mile 
dash against a train following a shorter route, ‘Standard’ 
Motor Oil, sealed in the crank case of my model A Ford, 
gave perfect lubrication and, because of the greater oiliness* 
of this oil, we felt safe in pushing the car without fear of 


breakdown from faulty lubrication.” 


The crank case was sealed by Western Union, Washington, 
and not again broken until Charlotte was reached. Here it 
was found that “Standard” Motor Oil had stood this punish- 
ing test with a perfect score. For splash-feed motors as well 
as other types, “Standard” Motor Oil, because of its greater 
oiliness, can meet every demand of speed and friction. 


Onsale everywhere by “Standard” dealers—always uniform. 


“STANDARD” 


. two lubricants hay- 
possess 


which differences are commonly re- 


Serred to as oiliness.” 


MOTOR OIL 


Premium Quality— Popular Price 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
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Banking 


Option for Renewal | Foreign Exchange Market During June |General Price Level 


Of Federal Contract 
For Supplies Upheld 


Comptroller General Rules 
Agreement for Future 
Years Must Be Subject to 
Certain Conditions. 


Contracts for the purchase of Federal 
supplies may not cover more than one 
fiscal year, except that provision may be 
made that continuance of the agreement 
for future years is optional with the Gov- 
@nment, the Comptroller General, J. R. 
McCarl, has just ruled. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. McCarl selected a case in- 
golving the purchase of cement at a price 
#0 cover a period of more than three 
years and at a saving of approximately 
10 cents per barrel. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior: There 
has been received your request of June 
3, 1929, for decision whether in the 
awarding of a contract for cement for 
use in the construction of the Owyhee 
Dam in Oregon under appropriations 
made in the acts of December 5, 1924, 
43 Stat. 685; March 8, 1925, id. 1168; 
May 10, 1926, 44 stat. 683; Januaty 12, 
1927, id. 959; and March 4, 1929, 45 stat. 
1591, there may be accepted the pro- 
posal of the Oregon-Portland Cement 
Company, the lowest bidder, under Item 
I, for the delivery of 500,000 barrels of 
cement over a period of approximately 
3.5 calendar years instead of said com- 
pany’s bid under Item IA covering only 
the estimated needs for the fiscal year 
1930, it being stated that a saving of 
approximately 10 cents per barrel may 
be made thereby. 

Copy Not Furnished. 
pA copy of the advertisement for pro- 
posals to furnish the cement was not 
furnished this office with the request 


for decision but it appears from the sub- | 


mission that the advertisements re- 
quested proposals under Item I for the 
gelivery of 500,000 barrels of cement 
uring the perod of 3.5 calendar years 
and under Item 1-A for the delivery of 
75,000 barrels of cement for the fiscal 
year 1930 only. It is stated on behalf 
of the Oregon-Portland Cement Com- 
pany that: 

After the receipt of the bids the pur- 
chasing agent at Denver stated that you 
(the Comptroller General) objected to the 
acceptance of the $500,000 bid of the 
Oregon company because it is for estimated 
job requirements far more than the current 
fiscal year but the invitation stipulated 
that if any bid for requirements beyond 
such year was accepted the contract should 
provide for release of the Government from 
buying after such year, if Congress did not 
make necessary appropriations for pur- 
chases after such year. The bid of the 
Oregon company is subject to such stipula- 
tion but its officers have no objections to 
such contract provision. 

Annual Appropriations Requested. 

The act of August 13, 1914, 38 stat. 
690, provided: 

That from and after July 1, 1915, ex- 
penditures shall not be made for carrying 
ut the purposes of the reclamation law 
except out of appropriations made annually 
by Congress therefor, and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall, for the fiscal year 1916, 
and annually thereafter, in_ the regular 
Book of Estimates, submit to Congress esti- 

ates of the amount of money necessary 
¢ be expended for carrying out any or all 
of the purposes authorized by the reclama- 
tion law, including the extension and com- 
pletion of existing projects and units 
thereof and the construction of new proj- 
ects. The annual appropriations made 
hereunder by Congress for such purposes 


shall be paid out of the reclamation fund } 


provided for by the reclamation law. 

Section 3733, Revised Statutes, 
vides that no contract shall be entered 
into for any public improvement which 
shall bind the Government to pay a larger 
sum of money than the amount in the 
Treasury appropricted for the specific 
purpose, and_ section 3732, S 
Statutes, prohibits any contract, with 
certain exceptions not here material, un- 
less the same was authorized by law or 
under an appropriation adequate to its 
fulfillment. 

Contracts Only for Year. 

The statutes hereinbefore cited, mak- 
ing appropriations and reappropriations 
for the investigtion and continuation of 
construction of the Owyhee project, are 
acts making annual appropriations pur- 
suant to the act of August 13, 1914, 
supra, and the law is settled that no 

contract finding its basic authority in 

annual appropriations may be entered 
@into for a longer period than the cur- 
rent fiscal year. See decision dated May 

22, 1929, A-27004, to you, concerning 

certain contracts, wherein it was said: 

It has long been the accepted rule of the 
accounting officers of the Government 
and the courts iat contracts executed by 
or on behalf of the United States purport- 
ing to be for an indefinite period of time, 
in the absence of statutory authority 
otherwise providing, are binding upon: the 

United States only to the end of the fis- 

eal year for which the appropriation au- 

thorizing the contract was made, and in 
eases of leases for a number of years, 
from the beginning of the fiscal year fol- 
lowing that for which the lease was made, 
there is held to be merely an option in the 

Government for removal from year to 

year until the end of the term. Bradley 

v. United States, 98 U. S. 104; Chase v. 

Inited States, 155 U. S. 489; United States 

v. Doullut, 21° ‘ed. 729; McCollum vy. 

United States, . 

v. United States f 

Com. 10; 5 id. 355: id : 6 id. 
This rule was reaffirmed in the recent 
eases of Leiter v. United States, 271 U. 
S. 204; and Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, v. United States, 276 U. 8S. 
287. 
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Appropriation Necessary 

Necessarily, therefore, your question 
as to whether there is authority to enter 
into a contract for the delivery of 500,- 
000 barrels of cement over a period of 
3.5 calendar years must be answered in 
the negative, unless the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1930, available for 
the purchase of cement for this project, 
is adequate for the fulfillment of such a 


contract, and it is not amiss to point} 


out in this connection, as indicating the 
wisdom of the provisions in the law lim- 
iting contracts to one fiscal year where 
they find their basic authority in annual 
appropriation acts, that no one is able 
to determine with any degree of accu- 
racy the cost of production of cement 
during the coming 3.5 years, for there 
may be many changes in the cost of 
labor, machinery, transportation, etc., 
‘ during said period, 

It may be stated, in conclusion, that 
there is no legal objection to the accep- 
tance of the low bid for delivery of 
75,000 barrels of cement during the fis- 
cal year 1930, with an option in the 
United States, subject to. appropriations 
being made, to require the delivery of. 
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Shipments of Gold From Lo 


With the exception of a display of 
weakness in the pound sterling, the for- 


erally featureless, the Federal Reserve 
| Bank of New York has stated in its dis- 
| cussion of foreign exhange, central bank 
rate changes and the gold movement for 
June. 


follows: 
During June the pound sterling con- 


| tinued to display marked weakness. It | 


remained throughout most of the month| terest abroad was the resumption, late in 
below $4.85, and fell on the 15th to|June, of German takings of gold in Lon- 


| $4.84%4, at which point gold could be 


to New York. 


still be taken for shipment here. 
generally featureless. 


April and lost 2% points in May, weak- 
ened further in June, standing 
$0.40161% on the 27th, or 31% points be- 
|low par. The reichsmark maintained 


| 27th. This stiength refiected in 
| the reopening of the market to German 


| short and long term loans. 
franc, which has 
below 


The return to P. 


$0.0523%-%4, 


Advance Shown 
|By Swedish Crown 


rency to display the decided strength 


changes. Aided by the close of 


$0.2673% to one point over 
$0.2681 on the 27th. 
tuated widely, reaching a high 
$0.1395, and closi , ar 

Signs osing the month around 
_ In _ the Far East the yen continued 
its slow decline, sliding off from $0.4416 


about 7% 
from the shipment of $2,000,000 in gold 





eign exchange market for June was gen-| 


brought with a small profit from London | 
About $$,300,000 was so| 


on the 27th, sterling was quoted during | 
; most of the second half of the month at | 
$4.84 13-16, a level at which gold might | 


Other major European exchanges were 
| Guilders, which had strengthened in 


at 


itself easily above its parity of $0.2382/| 
with a high of $9.2386% on the 19th and | 
a_closing quotation of $0.2383 on the| 
part | 


borrowing, signalized by a number of 
The French) 
generally been quoted | 
o $0.0391, crossed that level on the} review of the credit situation. 
17th and has firmed at around $0.03915¢. | 


; : He | : : 3 E 
spring import season, it advanced from | Showing almost no net change over the 
The seu tne tie of 1929, the expansion was the re- 

; of | sult almost entirely of increased security 
$0.1432 on the 11th, weakening later to | loans, investment holdings and commer- 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Money Rates 


ndon Resumed, According to 


New York Reserve Bank. 


| June. Earmarkings for foreign account 
'increased by $7,500,0000, but exports 
were negligible. 

The preliminary figures for the month 
|are as follows: imports, $26,348,000; ex- 
| ports, $271,000; increase in gold ear- 


| marked, $7,502,000; net gain of gold to | 


|country, $18,575,000. The June inflow 
| follows ‘substantial gains of gold in eac 
|of the preceding four months. The net 


|approximately $170,000,000, 
| with a net loss in January to June 1928 of 
| $278,900,000. 

The principal gold movement of in- 


‘don which were reported to a total of 
! about $29,000,000. 


e 
imported, with but slight effect; apart |§ F B k 
from a temporary recovery to $4.85 3-32 an Francisco an 


Reports Credit Tight 


| ee 
Si ; 
\Stringency in Early June 
Succeeds Temporary 
Easing in May. 


The apparent improvement in the 
credit situation of the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District early in May proved to 
be temporary, and during late May and 
early June there was evidence of consid- 
\erable tightening, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco has stated in its 


The full text of the bank’s statement 


aris of funds needed for! ¢ 
‘ ollows: 
June-end balance purposes may account 


for this strength. The lira was quiet at | cy 


Commercial loans of member banks in- 
eased, customers’ deposits were re- 
| duced, the ratio of loans to deposits rose, 


| interest rates hardened and borrowing | 


|at the Reserve Bank increased from the 
|low level established in mid-May. 


| The Swedish crown was th dees Security Loans Increased. 
e only cur 


During 1927 and 1928 the expansion 


which has in earlier years been normal |!" ee ee ana — 
at this season to most European ex-|!” the banks’ security loans and invest- 


|}ments, loans for commercial purposes 


|two-year period. During the first quar- 


{cial loans during this 
| period. 
two months 


year was 


being reduced 


of the second quarter of the 
the result entirely of the 


on the 1st to $0.4380 at last report. The| growth of commercial loans, as security 
Canadian dollar, ruling at a discount of | loans and investments showed a net re- 
per cent, derived no benefit duction. 


During*June, however, invest- 


ments continued to decline while se- 


made in June. The Argentine peso, mov-|CUTity loans reached the highest figure 


ing in a range of $0.956014 to $0.94875% 


show ed no marked COV d it e ; e . r refie P 
kec re ery es e the flect 
, sp he | t] easonal in character and cted | 


arrival of $14,500,000 in 


: gold 
Buenos Aires. 


With the exception of a decrease in 


from 


|for the year. 


rise in commercial loans was 


chiefly seasonal expansion in trade and 
employment: On-June 19, leans and in- 


the discount rate of the Imperial Bank | V¢stments reached the highest point re- 


of India from 6 to 5 per cent on June| Corded this year. 


This movement fol- 


6, there were no changes in the official |!owed the Treasury’s financing opera- 


rates of _the foreign central banks in} tions of June 15. 
Sixteen central banks have in- 
creased their rates since the New York | 


June. 


bank rate was raised to 5 per ce : 
July, 1928. Pp nt in 


and 5 are lower. 


Gold Movement from London 
To New York Resumed 
The decline of the pound sterling to 


tion of the flow of gold from London to 


February by the raising of the bank of 
England discount rate from 414 to 5% 
per cent. During the month, $9,278,000 
in gold was received in New York from 
London and a further shipment of ap- 
London on the 27th. A Canadian ship- 
the first since the $4,000,000 shipped last 
March—and arrivals totaling $14,522,000 
reached New York from Buenos Aires in 


425,000 barrels additional apportioned 
over the remainder of the fiscal-year pe- 
riods necessary for the construction of 
the dam but with notice to the contrac- 


only in event the advertisements for pro- 
posals at the beginning of each succeed- 





proposals lower than the option price 
stated in the contract. 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 16. 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
__In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
| the United States, we have ascertained and 





jin the New York market at noon today for 
| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
| rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

| Belgium (belga) 

| Bulgaria (lev) ......... 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 

| Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) " 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) ; _— 
Netherlands (guilder) . 4 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (eseudo) 
tumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

| Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (france) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Heng Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 


13.8910 
-7220 


26.6361 


26.6450 
11,1820 
4.4830 
OAL 
14.4946 
26 


China (Yuan dollar) 
(rupee) 

| Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
(dollar) 


Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brozil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) i 19 





Bar silver 
( 


Colombia (peso) 0 
52.6250 


Of 36 foreign central bank | 
rates on record here, 28 are higher than | 
the rate of the Federal Reserve Bank | 
of New York, 8 are on a level with it, | 


| $4.84% in June brought about a resump- 


New York which was interrupted last | 


proximately $5,000,000 was reported from | 


ment of $2,000,000 was also received— | 


tor that such option will be exercised | 


ing fiseal-year period should fail to elicit | 


Yor The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certified to the | 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 


14.0494 | 


2.9597 | 


. 485.0014 | 


At that time member 
banks in this District were allotted $46,- 
000,000 of 5% per cent certificates of in- 
debtedness. Member bank Government 
deposits increased $32,000,000 during the 
week of June 19 and investments in 
United States securities increased $8,000,- 
600 to $372,000,000, but during the first 
three weeks of the month averaged 
lower than at any time this year. The 
ratios of loans and of loans and invest- 
ments to deposits rose, however, and the 
trend of interest rates, which has been 
upward since 1927, was sharply ac- 
celerated. 

The increase in demand for reserve 

bank credit from the middle of May to 
June 19 was a result chiefly of transfers 
lout of the District amounting to $10,- 
000,000 and an excess of Treasury re- 
ceipts over disbursements amounting to 
$9,000,000. These transactions were 
| partially offset by a reduction of $7,000,- 
|000 in money in circulation, a decrease 
of $7,000,000 in member bank reserve bal- 
ances and extensive. purchases of gold 
|by the mint. 
The volume of security trading upon 
| the principal stock exchanges of the Dis- 
trict continued at about 50 per cent of 
|the volume for corresponding months 
of 1928. 





| Chief Cause of Waitienee 
Said to Be Lack of Capital 


Competition increased 
cent in 1924 to 3.6 per cent in 1928, 
whereas incompetence decreased from 
34.7 per cent in the former year to 31.4 
per cent last year, as causes of business 
failure, according to a statement made 
publie on July i6 by the Division of Do- 


Commerce. 
The Division pointed out that compe- 





tition is among the minor causes for such | 
Lack of capital was the prin- | 


| failures. 
cipal cause, followed by incompetence, in 
1928. The statement follows in full text: 
A nationally known commercial rating 
firm reports that competition accounted 
| for but 3.6 per cent of business failures 
| in 1928, holding fifth place among causes 
of such failures. In their report for 1924, 
however, competition ranked seventh, ac- 
counting for only 1.1 per cent. A de- 
| crease was reported in the relative im- 


‘of capital’as a casual factor. The table 
| below gives the percentage figures for 


;| the two years: 


Lack of capital ....ccccsevsees 31, 
Incompetence soeeereccces OMe 
Specific conditions ........... 2). 
| Inexperience 4.8 


20 | Competition 


Fraud 
)Unwiso eredits 
| Failure of others 


2| Neglect 


Extravagance . 
Speculation 


)| Fatigue of Steel Rails Found 


| To Be Due to Initial Defect 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

possible the determination of the stress, 
| called the endurance limit, to which a 
| metal such a rail steel may be repeatedly 
| subjected without causing failure. Tests 


from 1,1 per} 


mestic Commerce of the Department of | 


portaiice of incompetence as a cause of | 
2| business failures in 1928, as compared | 
‘| with 1924, the decrease being slightly 
<>” | more than offset by the increase of lack 


Featured by Weakness of Pound Sterling| Was Higher on July 2 


For All Commodities 


Advance in Value of Farm 
Products Is Ascribed to 


Marked Recovery of 
Grain Market. 


Marked recovery in grain prices, par- 
| ticularly of wheat and rye, and advances 


|in prices of potatoes, butter and cotton, 
| 


The full text of the Bank’s statement | gain in the first six months of 1929 was |Since June 15, has resulted in a higher 
compared | general level of prices of farm products, | 


as of July 15, it is announced by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, just 
made public by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Full text of a summary of the state- 
ment follows: 

Since June 15 there has been a marked 
recovery in grain prices, particularly on 
wheat and rye. Prices of potatoes, cattle 
and hogs have also advanced, 

Lambs, butter and cotton are now 
lower than on June 15, but as a result 
of the recent improvement in prices of 
grain, cattle, and hogs, the general level 
of farm prices at the middle of July is 
higher than on June 15 and is likely to 
remain so during the next two months. 

Low Point in May. 

The general average of commodity 
prices reached a low point toward the 
end of May, coincident with the marked 
decline in grain prices. With the re- 
covery in grain prices and higher live- 
stock prices since then the general com- 
modity price level advanced throughout 
June. 

The Annalist weekly index (1913=100) 

of general commodity prices averaged 
146.6 on July 2 compared with 142.7 on 
May 28, and 151.3 a year ago. Farm 
product prices advanced from 135.8 on 
May 28 to 139.5 on June 11 and 142.2 on 
July 2. Textile product prices during 
| June continued the declines in progress 
| since January. 
Prices of metals and building mate- 
|riels which had been advancing since late 
1927 averaged somewhat lower in May 
and June than at the peak reached dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1929. Fuel prices, 
which have been moving downward in 
recent months, showed some advance in 
| June. 


Iron and Steel Activity. 

The general business situation in June 
appears to have been similar to that in 
May when unusually high rates of ac- 
tivity in the iron and steel and automo- 


tors in the record level of industrial pro- 
duction. In the iron and steel industries 
less than the usual seasonal slackening 
is reported for June while in the auto- 
mobile industry somewhat more than the 
usual decline is reported. 

The volume of manufactures now ap- 
pears to be nearly 15 per cent greater 
| than at this time last year, while the vol- 
ume of construction as indicated by the 
value of contracts awarded remains be- 
low last year’s level by approximately 
this percentage. 

The money situation in June was some- 
what easier than in previous months with 
interest rates except on call loans 
slightly lower than the high levels of 
April and May. Prices of industrial 
stocks advanced during June and by the 
first week in July exceeded the high 
prices of May, 





Buying Power Maintained. 


The industria] situation continues to 


maintain the buying power of domestic | 


consumers which gradually improved 


with the advance in business during the | 
past 18 months and which at present is | 


probably 10 per cent greater than at this 
time last year. This situation is not 
likely to be materially changed during 
the next few weeks, but some slackening 
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; ‘ ; ile i stries were tl standing fac- | 
The expansion during the first | bile industries were the outstanding fa 


ey 
INDEX 


Contracts 


Bank of Italy Reviews Procedure 
For Reform of Its Paper Currency 


‘Agreement With Royal Treasury for Reorganization and 
Regulation of Note Issue Is Analyzed. 


Agreements entered into between the} All earlier provisions relative to loans | 
Royal Treasury of Italy and the Bank to the State have been abolished by arti- 
lof Italy, May 5, 1928, for the purpose |cle 4, which confers on the Royal Treas- 
of reorganizing the bank of issue in ac- | ury the right to request, and on the bank 
|cordance with the basic principles of the|the right to grant, only temporary loans | 
|monétary reform, are reviewed in the|up to a total of 450,000,000 lire ($23,- 
|annual report of the Bank of Italy for | 670,000) at an interest rate of 2 per cent 
1928, received and just made public by | net per annum. Bank notes put into cir- 
the Federal Reserve Board. The report |culation as a result of these loans are, 
also considers the means taken by the|as in the past. exempt from the circula- 
bank for the protection of deposits. tion tax. They must, however, be | 

The full text of these sections of the |covered by a 40 per cent reserve in gold | 
report follows: or gold exchange. J 

After restating the obligation of the| Services to the Royal Treasury in the 
|bank to maintain a reserve in gold or| Provinces are to be rendered by the Bank 
| gold exchange of not less than 40 per|of Italy without its having to give se- | 
{cent of the notes outstanding and al!|curity (Art. 6). The Government bonds 
| other demand liabilities (demand drafts|deposited as security therefor become | 
| outstanding, ordinary Treasury accounts,; part of the resources of the bank. The | 
|and other demand deposits), the first |¢xpenses incurred by this service are to | 
article stipulates that whenever the ratio| be adjusted from time to time between 
between reserve and note circulation, | the State and the bank. 
after setting aside from the reserve an| As cash balance for regular Treasury 
| amount equivalent to 40 per cent of the| service, a permanent fund of 50,000,- 
|other demand liabilities as provided for| 00 lire ($2,630,000), in place of the 30,- 
by law, should fall below 40 per cent,| 900,000 lire ($1,578,000) formerly set 
but not below 30 per cent, a special tax|aside for this purpose, hase been de- | 
| shall be levied on notes not legally cov- | posited with the bank. When the funds at | 
/ered and shall be equal to the rate of |the disposal of the Treasury amount to} 
| discount increased by one-tenth. For|more than 50,000,000 lire ($2,630,000), 
| each additional 10 per cent decline in the | or fall below that sum, the Treasury or 
ratio between reserve and notes in cir-|the bank, as the case may be, shall be 
culation, the aforesaid special tax levied| charged net interest at the rate of 1% | 
on uncovered notes shall be increased by|per cent per annum on the difference. 
| an additional one-tenth of the official dis-| Ordinary deposits in the Treasury fund 
| count rate. for account of the State up to a total | 


| Margin of Seana Created of 300,000,000 lire ($15,780,000) consti- | 


tute a demand deposit and must, there- | 
By Excess of Reserve 


at be covered to at least 40 per cent | 
| ld ) serve. 

When the bank reserve exceeds the | y a gold or gold exchange reserve. The 
legal ratio of 40 per cent of the aggre- 


Royal Treasury may also have a fixed | 

U 1 i | deposit which shall not require a gold or 
gate of notes in circulation and other gold exchange reserve in the bank. 
demand liabilities, there will be a mar-| When the total credit of the State for | 
gin of issue equal to the volume of notes | the Treasury service (that is, the amount | 
which can be put in circuation before the | of the demand deposits plus the fixed | 
40 Wer scbititine chell ratio against, cs; | deposits) exceeds 500,000,000 lire ($26,- | 
mand liabilities sha g A ; 300,000), interest s i 4 
reached. But it is evident that even > Miterest shell be paid by the’ 
within this margin the bank of issue, 


bank on the excess at the rate of 3 per 
which is the final regulator of the mar- 


cent per annum, as formerly. 
ket, must carefully control its note circu- 


gat respect to the relations between 
t k he Isti i Liquida- | 
lation; that is to say, the bank must e bank and the Istituto di Liquida 
not increase the circulation in such 


;zioni, Article 9, states that the provi- | 
ane is ta wae ok aaa te sions of the decree law of September 27, | 
fluence on the money market. 


1923, shall remain in force, according to | 
¢ 1 which, until the end of 1930, the portion | 

_Article 3 provides that the bank-note |of the annual profits of the bank distrib- | 

circulation, in excess of the legal re- 

serves remaining after 40 per cent 


uted to the shareholders and the State | 
against other demand liabilities has been 


shall not exceed the amount thus dis- | 
j ice , . 99 

set aside, shall be subject to an annual tributed for the fiscal year 1922. All| 

circulation tax of 1.50 per mille. The 


| surpluses shall be applied to liquidation 

lof redit . | 
tox in competed. en te Oahenth aver. of the credit extended by the bank to the 
age of note circulation, less the average 


|Istituto. Likewise, three-fourths of the 

: jan 1 proceeds of th oi ion | 

amount of the reserves in gold and gold Prange creo e vew circulation 
exchange. 


| tax of 1,5 per mille (as well as any special 

‘ . |taxes) shall be thus applied, as was done 

By authority of article 7 the bank may, | 5reyious to the monetary reform in the | 

whenever it appears desirable, convert | cace of revenues derived from the former | 
into actual gold a part of its gold ex- 
change reserve. This authorization is 


special tax equivalent to the full rate | 
given because of the disproportionate 


| of discount. 
volume of gold exchange in the reserve | Regulation of Banking 
of the bank as originally built up in an- 


ticipation of the monetary reform. The | Le Protect Deposits 


| bank is also authorized to reduce its note| Protection of deposits—The necessity 
| circulation when such action is warranted | of giving legal effect to the basic princi- 
by the general situation of the market,|ples of credit regulation became more | 
even if this course necessitates the sale | os | 
|of foreign exchange in its reserve. | [Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 








| 














in industrial activity and therefore in| 


domestic demand for those farm products 
which are sensitive to consumers’ buying 
power is quite possible later in the year. 


Insurance Company Denied 
Deduction for Reserve Fund 


[Continued from Page 5. 
were set up and hence are not deductible 
as liabilities incurred or accrued. 
It seems to us that such items as are 
| here involved come more properly under 
the head of reserves than accruals. In 


reserves, The term “reserves” in the law 
of insurance includes “claims accrued, 
but contingent and_ indefinite 
amounts or time of payment.” Mary- 
land Casualty Co. vy. United States, 251 
U. S. 342. 
requires additions to be made to reserves 


lows deductions, and where such addi- 
tions are not required (and they were 
not required in this case) no deduction 
therefor can be taken. McCoach v. In- 
surance Co., 244 U. S. 585; United States 


Perhaps it is because of these last men- 





lift the items in dispute out of the cate- 
gory of reserves where it originally put 
them, and to now call them accruals. 
Changing the designation of an item 
}cannot put it in a deductible class when 
under its proper name it does not belong 
| there, 
| Judgment 
Rule 50. 
July 9, 1929, 


will be entered under 


|to determine this value for new rails 
from several different heats of steel have 
been previously reported at the Bureau 
|in Technologic Paper No. 363. 


In those tests of new rails it was shown 
8. that service stresses might increase or 


decrease the fatigue resistance of the rail 
steel according to whether the service 
stresses, the exact values of which are 


not at present determinable, were less | 


or greater than the endurance limit of 
the steel. 


Through the cooperation of the Balti- 


petitioner’s accounts it designated them | 


In so far as the State law | 


for unpaid claims, the taxing act al-! 


v. Boston Insurance Co., 269 U. S. 197. | 


tioned decisions that petitioner seeks to | 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


fact when these items were entered in| 


as to| 


| Civil-service retirement 


1171) 
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Finance 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 13, 1929. 
Made Public July 16, 1929. 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income taX ......... 
Miscellaneous internal 
TEVENUC ..sescereee 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$2,037,322.83 
599,328.06 


1,711,606.57 
1,314,766.85 


5,663,024.31 
239,388,782.79 


245,051,807.10 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day... 
Total .. 


eben er eeeesee 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal oatiee 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund ..... 


$4,400,992.74 
325,328.40 
226,127.60 
820.50 
119,133.18 
54,495.54 
21,487.98 


144,757.58 


TUNG dcstceseecks 
Investment of trust 
TOMGR Jiaed 


eeee ee eeod 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts ...... 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures .......e0- 
Balance today ..ccercee 


4,764,862.00 


3.25 


455,235.75 
239,831,706.10 


Total .......sessee+0  245,051,807.10 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Investment Review 


summarizes the Stock and Bond 
Markets and analyzes the 
following stocks: 


Anaconda 
Pennsylvania 
American Ice 

American Tel. & Tel. 


A copy will be sent you 
on request 


Ask for Review U, 8. J. 17 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 
Boston Detroit 
New York 
Sgicnge 
Cleveland Pittcburgh 
Members of the New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
and the New York Curb Exchange. 


“Your new book, 


Mr. Adams” 


A bank has real reason for pride when it can hand 


to its depositors a new passbook bearing th 
figures of a National Posting Machine. 


e printed 


For that little incident, the changing from the old 
to the new, marks the beginning of a new protection 


in the handling of savings accounts. 


figures that cannot be changed. And the 


In the new book every entry will be in plain, printed 


depositor 


| will know that the record in the book is exactly the 
same as the record on the ledger card for it was 


made at the same operation. 


Every day, banks in all parts of the country, are 


handing these new passbooks to their depositors 


| 
| 


FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
Product of The National Cash Registe 
Dayton, Ohio 


more & Ohio Railroad and the Canadian | 


‘Pacific Railway, rails from th: same heats 


previously tested were taken out of 
track and returned to the Bureau after 
having been subjected in some cases to 
over 20,000,000 tons of traffic in about 
one and a half to two years service. 

A redetermination of the endurance 
limits showed that the stresses imposed 
in service had not affected the endurance 
properties of the steel, the endurance 
limit being practically the same after 


| as before service, 


| 


and gaining a new confidence and protection. 


The National Posting Machine 


r Co. 


Deaiate Cnn ane eeean ees 





Avutnonze STaTeMeENts Onty Ane E*ReseNnteo Herein, Berna 
Pusuisnen Wrrezout ComMMENT BY THE Uniren SuTes DatLy 
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Patents Textiles Construction 


Machinery 

Machine Is Declared to Be Infringed Index anid Digest | 
By Device Employing Identical Principle ||} Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 

Po et My G¥Leabl are printed s0 that they can be cut out, pasted on Starrdard 


, ; ; Library-Zndex and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
Differences Found ‘course. "These machines were accordingly Patent Is Sustained iy oimately 3 by § imehes, and filed for reference, 
designated as the “jumping type. — 
49]| Two patents oniy are seriously relied) A ellate Court 
To Be Immaterial as anticipation. In the patent to) B y pp 
| Bridges, No. pl ag 24, oe el b ; Old EI : 
|patentee was specifically imterested in| ination o ements 
Defendant’s Structure Ruled to PT SS the operation of the looping ma-| Com oe ia 
Be Equivalent of Plain- jchine with the intermittently revolving | s Held to 
tiff’ s Invention \dial He accordingly provided his ma-| Novelty. 


chine with easily removable dials of im- 


Differences ire Two Roof Siructtzres 
Are Found to Avoid Infrim gement 


Reinforcing Materials Are Declared to Show Substantial 
Dissimilaritées. 


4. A roof of the character described, 
comprising purlins, metal angle members 
supported on the purlins and presenting 
oppositely projecting flanges, plaster 
boards supported on said flanges, metal 
reinforcing fabric supported over and in 
|spaced relation to said plaster boards 
and forming a continuous reinforcement 


|HerBeRT FE. Marks AND HY. E. Marks 

CoRPORATION, APPELLANTS  (PLAIN-| 

TIFFS), V. JAY COWDEN LATHROP ET AL. 

No. 5063, Circuit CouRT OF APPEALS 

FOR THE SIXTH CircuIrT. 

| PATEN TEE'S roof structure, compris- 
ing ordinary plaster board and sup- 


[D'SMISSAL AND NONSUIT: Voluntary: Grounds for Objections: Preju. 
dice of Defendant.—Where, prior to the plaintiff ‘filing suit against the 
defendant, a competitor, for alleged infringement of its patent, the plaintiff 
sent out letters to the trade announcing the contemplated institution of the 
suit, but the plaintiff, after the defendant filed its answer, moved to dismiss 
its bill of complaint without prejudice, the defendant objecting on the ground 
that it would inequitably, prejudice it, held: Motion dismissed, since the 





SourHerN TEXTILE MACHINERY  CoM- 


Mints CorPorATION. No. 5122, Cir- 
cuit COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH 
_Circurt. 


THE Circuit Court of Appeals for the greater speed if the needle were passed 
Sixth Cireuit found claim 13 of Pat-|beneth the loops and withdrawn while 


ent No. 1050433, covering a machine for 
uniting knit fabrics, to be valid and in- 
ringed. 

: The defense of invalidity based on the 
fact of cancellation of claims from an 
earlier case during copendency of the 
application under considertion, the sub- 
ject matter of said claims being the 
same as that of the later application, 
was no} sustained. \ 

Defendant’s contention that the prior 
art anticipated the claim was rejected 
for the reason that the combination in 
a knitting machine of continuously re- 
volving pin rings for the impaling pins 
was not found, the prior art disclosing 
intermittently revolving type pin rings 
actuated by pawl and-ratchet mech- 
anism. 

It is stated that the various elements 
of the claim are individually old but 
that novelty resides in the combination 
presented, this being attested by de- 
fendant’s substantial imitation of the 
patent device, and by the public favor 
with which it met. i 

Considering the great utility of pat- 
entee’s contribution to the art, the court 
concluded plaintiff was entitled to pro- 
tection in proportion to such contribu- 
tion and that defendant’s device, differ- 
ing from the claimed structure some- 
what as to construction and operation, 
constituted nevertheless an infringement 
on grounds of equivalency. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Tennessee. 

Before Moorman, Hickenlooper and 
Knappen, Circuit Judges. a 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered by Judge Hickenlooper, fol- 
lows: 

The bill for infringement of complain- 
ant’s patent No. 1050433, issued_January 


14, 1913, upom application of Edwin 0.) 


Davis, for a machine for uniting knit 
fabrics, commonly called a looping ma- 
chine, was dismissed in the District 
Court on the ground that the invention 
which was the subject of claim 13 in suit 
was fully disclosed in a patent, No. 
1050432, issued to the same patentee on 
the same date, January 14, 1913, but 
bearing an earlier filing date. 

Original A pplication 

Was Filed in 1909 

On February 22, 1909, Davis filed his 
original application which disclosed the 
invention in suit and claimed it both in 
the language of the claim in suit and in 
more comprehensive claims. Having some 
difficulties in securing allowance of the 
broader claims Davis filed a second ap- 
plication May 14, 1910, likewise dis- 
closing the imvention, containing the 
claim in suit, which had been transferred 
from the first to the second application, 
ani also containing the broader claims. 
On June 2, 191.0, the claims of the present 
invention were withdrawn from __ the 
earlier application. Both patents issued 
January 14, 1913. 

The applications were thus copending 
and the effect of the procedure taken in 
the Patent Office was that of a division. 
It is now practically conceded by the de- 
fendant that the mere fact that the in- 
vention was disclosed in the earlier ap- 
plication from which claims therefor were 
cancelled durimg copendency of the sec- 
ond arplication, will not of itself in- 
validate the patent issued upon the sec- 
ond application contining the claims can- 
celled from the first. 

This is quite in accord with the almost 
uniform adjudications in this amd other 
circuits. Toledo Plate & Window Glass 
Co. v. Kawneer Mfg. Co., 237 Fed. 364, 
367 (C.C. A. 6); Higgins Mfg. Co. v. 
Watson, 263 Fred. 378, 385 (C. C. A. 6); 
Traitel Marble Co. v. Hungerford Brass 
& Copper Co., 22 F. (2d) 259 (C. C. A. 
2); Ide v. Trorlight, etc, Carpet Co., 
115 Fed. 137, 145 (C.C. A. 8); 
gomery Ward & Co. vy, Gibbs, 27 
466 (C.C. A. 4). 

The apparently conflicting decision in 
National Electric Ticket Register Co. v. 
Automatic Ticket Register Corp., 15 F, 
(2d) 257 (C. C. A. 2) is in substance re- 
pudiated by the same court in the Traitel 
Marble Co. case, supra, subsequently 
followed in Gibbs v. Triumph Trap Co., 
26 F. (2d) 312, and Claude Neon Lights, 
Inc. v. Machlett & Son, 27 F. (2d) 
707. 


Dismissal Defended 


On Ground of Estoppel 

Conceding that the bill was not prop- 
erly dismissed on the ground taken by 
the District Court, defendant still in- 
sists that the dismissal was proper ‘ oth 
for the reason that the record discloses 
anticipation amd upon the ground of es- 
toppel arising from the Patent Office pro- 
ceedings in the cancellation of broader 
claims said to be of identical seope with 
that of the claim in suit if the latter be 
construed to read upon the defendant's 
machine. 

Upon the subject of anticipation we are 
convinced that the combination shown, 
the means used and the results accom- 
plished were mowhere fully shown in the 
prior art. Im the manufacture of knit 
fabrics, such as hosiery, it is mecessary 
to unite the edges after the completion of 
the knitting operation, Loops are left 
along the edges to be so united and one 
loop from each of such edges is ordinarily 
placed upon an impaling pin of the re- 
volving dial of a looping machine in 
which a reciprocating thread needle 
passes beneath the loops, the stitch is 
completed by the looper hook, and the 
two edges to be united are thus joined 
by a seam or chain of loose stitches of 
sufficient elasticity and similitude to the 
knit fabric to provide the desired soft 
seam, 

Prior to Davis it was generally con- 
sidered necessary in looping machines 
that the dial be stationary while the 
thread needle was passing beneath the 
loops upon,the impaling pins and during 
the formation of each stitch. 

All dials in general use were therefore 
of the intermittently revolving type 
driven by paw] and ratchet and in which 
upon the completion of each stitch the 
dia] was moved one step forward in its 


4 


F. (2d) 


‘paling pins so that several operators 
jmight be _ engaged in placing the loops 
PANY, APPELLANT, V. UNITED HOSIERY) ypon the impaling pins of separate dials 


Mont- + 


fringed Cf. Diamond Rubber Co, v. 


while one was upon the looping machine. 
The patentee also conceived the idea 
that the machine might be operated at 


|This claim provides: ‘*23.. In a machine 
for uniting knit fabrics, the combination 
of a continuously revolving ring of im- 
paling pins, and a laterally movable os- 
cillating arm carrying 


the dial was in motion rather than dur- curved thread needle passing above each 


ing the intervals between revolving mo- 
ition. Bridges however considered it still 
jessential that there be a pause in the 
motion of the dial at the time the looper 
lhook passed adjacent the needle and made 
|the stitch. 


‘Revolving Pin Ring 
Not Shown by Bridges 


| By the ingenious use of a single cam 
and an arm bearing thereon Bridges gave 
|to the pawl actuating the pin ring, and 
\to the meedle, the same lateral move- 
}ment whereby the ring and the needle 
/moved laterally together while the needle d ¢ V 
lwas making its forward or downward|ing said ring of impaling pins, a recipro- | 
stroke, paused at or near the end of such| cating thread needle, amd means for car- 
stroke for the looper hook to operate, and|rying said thread needle laterally during | 
resumed the joint or common lateral mo-|its forward and rearward movements | 
tion until the needle was withdrawn from | into loops of fabric to correspond with 
the loops. Both needle and pawl then|the movement of the subjacent impal- 
|moved laterally in the opposite direction|ing pins.” 


to the next pin and ratchet tooth, the dial | ‘ é ‘ 

lremaining stationary, to repeat the op- Details - Constrtection 

eration. was ai , OF Machine Are Given 

i somelene. ‘t ao al the ‘peed’ Claim 13 in suit reads directly upon 

jlaterally during part of the stitch-form-| the en tt akan ak he j 

{. , ; Lecce Sabie the ine ‘ 7 

my Ceeemeaen neds Cpe. Wee Me & vided with a laterally rmmovable connect- | 
ing member adapted to reciprocate said | 


ipaling pims; but the machime was of the 
thread needle.” In providing the con- 


lintermittently revolving type, the 
lstitth was completed while dial and < n 
‘thread meedle paused in their lateral|necting member between the eccentric 
movement and no problem of resuming of the driving shaft and the rocker arm | 
registry with a moving dial arose be-|or support for the thread needle, and | 
\cause the dial remained stationary until|to permit of the slight lateral movement 
needle and ratchet pawl returned to the of the thread needle im registry with 
linitial starting position for the next for-|the impaling pins, the complainant made 
‘ward mowement. use of the common mechanical expedient | 
Bridges did not apparently have the of universal joints or ball and socket | 
lconception of a continuously revolving| bearings at each end of the connecting 
ipin ring or did he realize the advan. member. The claim thus describes the 
| tages arising therefrom. preferred embodiment of a connecting | 
The greater speed in operation arising; member which is in fact laterally mov- | 
\from a continuously and uniformly re-|able. In the defendant’s machine a re- | 
volving pin ring was recognized by the|ciprocating connecting member is pro- | 
inventor Arnold in patent No. 543795 is-| vided without the universal joint or ball | 
and socket bearings at each end, but with | 
a bearing at the end adjacent the thread 


sued July 30, 1895. Arnold, however, 
was an inventor of sewing machines, 

needle, slidably embracing a pin upon | 
the needle support. fs 


having devised such a machine for pro- | 
ducing “‘back” or retrograde stitches dur- 
While the needle support is rocked by 
the reciprocating motiom of the connect- | 


jing the continuous movement of the | 

work, yn his patent No. 378645. See also 

|patents to Singer, No. 13661, 1855; to|ing member and given lateral movement | 
by a cam, the connecting member itself | 

has no lateral movement but the pin | 


Marble, No. 568032, 1896; and to 
Sturtevant, No. 581496, 1897. 

In his machine for sewing looped fab-| slides in its bearing and thus permits the | 
ries (Patent No. 543795), Arnold de-| reciprocating motion to be transmitted to 
vised a sewing machine in which no at-'the needle support during its lateral | 
|tempt was made to place the loops 1! movement in much the same way as by | 
registry upon the impaling pins but an/the use of the universal joints. It is | 
jautomatic feeding device was used where | urged that the defendant’s connecting 
by the edges to be united were fed bY | member nevertheless has lateral move: | 
impaling pone Sore. a8 ts lnoving | ment in the plane of its reciprocation | 
operation as distinguished from a looping | 144 ajso a lateral movement with respect 
operatiom. The rough edges were then! oe ee ws 
trimmed off by a trimming mechanism a oe cerned 
| provided. ze a 

Indeed, in his specifications Arnold | of ——— ™ he =e - vod of ae i 
states that a close, smooth seam may be! ‘all ~ iS Geren amt | oo emny Sc0pion.one 
secured ** without employing the slow and | W° -known mechanical expedient for the 

equally well-known means of the claim. 


expensive process of registering loops, | 5 . ; 

as in the looping or turning off machines | Each is the full equivalent of the other 

incommon use for uniting Knit fabrics,”|8"d a determination of the question of 
estoppel must depend upon the range of 


speaks of his machine as ‘differing es- R N ’ 
sentially from the ordinary looping ma-|¢duivalents to which the complainant 
is entitled. 


chine, in which the points are so arranged, 
that successive loops are impaled upon Coma plainant’s Patent 
Receives Wide Use 


the points and the movement of the 
needle registers with the points,” and} 
As we have siated, the complainant’s 
patent made a profound impression upon 


says “it is evident that with my im- 

proved machine, in which the fabrics are 
the art and has gone into wide commer- 
cial use. It is accepted by the trade as 


united by sewing without registry of the | 

loops instead of by looping, I am able 

to use With knit fabrics a feeding mech-|a radical departure from the prior ma- 
chines. The utility of the machine and 

the advance in the art 


anism having a continuous movement, 

which is impossible with looping ma-| 

chines im which an intermittent move-|by the record. We are therefore of the 

ment 1S mecessary. opinion that the patentee should, con- 

Combizzation of Ideas sistent with the due application of legal 
principles in other respects, be protected | 
in the enjoyment of his invention in pro- | 


Not Shoven in Prior Art 
portion to his contribution to the art. | 


It is therefore quite apparent that 
while Bridges conceived the idea of mov-| Ebel Process Co. v. Paper Co., 261 U. S. 
ing the meedle laterally during the re-|45, 63; Continental Paper Bag Co. v. | 
volving motion of the pin ring he did|Eastern Paper Bag Co., 210 U. §, 405, | 
not anticipate a combination which in-|415; Dowagiac Mfg. Co. v. Brennan & | 
cluded the continuously revolving ring.|Co., 127 Fed. 143 (C. C. A. 6); Lathe | 
Arnold used the continuously revolving|Co. v. Machine Co. ic; uA. 6 ‘decided | 
pin ring and the retrograde stitch covered! April 12, 1929), 
by his patent No. 378645, in which a lat-| It must be conceded that where a claim 
eral movement was given to the needle, | js rejected on reference to prior patents 
but without any attempt or apparent/and is then canceled without objection 
conception of the possibility of registry|or appeal. or is so amended that the 
of the needle with the loops. ;patemtee must be held to have volun- 
In neither Bridges nor Arnold, there-|tarily restricted himself to a specific 
fore, do we find a precise anticipation| structure, such patentee may not there- 
of the complainant's | invention of 4\ after, by construction or by resort to the 
strictly looping machine in which there} doctrine of equivalents, assert for the 
is a continuously and uniformly revolv-|claim the full scope of “the claim so re- 
ing pin ring and a reciprocating thread | jected canceled or amended. | T S 
needle Which is carried laterally during| Rubber Co. y, Essex Rubber. Co.. 272 U. 
its forward and rearward movements in| s, 499 444: Grand Rapids Refri saraiae 
the loops of fabric in such manner as to| (Co, yy. "Stevens, 27 F. (2d) 243 (C C r 
This doctrine does mot, however, go 


register with each pin and complete the 6.) 
stite »< forwar re . > a 

eave ‘on ore rd movement of) to the extent of deprivimg a patentee of 
The Pate t Of °e Examine saa lat the protection against all equivalents and 
opinion ‘that it would oe " waaniel > the doctrine may be subject to abuse 
, aes , require IN-' when ¢ ie 2 rejecti rf. 
vention im view of Arnold, to substitute ve = mpetied to the re Owes Wipe SF 
a ciaiiveimendig seveleiae sleaae anette erence of broad generic claims where 
fected atien Be rs tame .; “Bridges » narrower claims are allowed which would 
‘oith *3 ; ni Be. fully protect the patentee if permitted 
Neither’ Machine Gi ven but a narrow range of equivalents. 

, : . . Under such circumstances the patent 
Extensive Commercia , ¢ ee enue 
L Use may reasonably be content with the claim 


sdagad, eae te eel pither |gllowed if he be afforded a fate consiene- 
Arnold nor Bridges went into extensive en and the protection against obvious 
Soc rf and exact equivalents; amd the estoppel 
commercial use, and although the ad-| should go no further than to bar the 
vantages of the combination of Davis! patentee from reliance upon the can- 
were instantly recognized and _ broadly|celed claim in its broadest or generic 
accepted by the art no one had hereto-| construction. 
fore conceived his idea. While many of} In the present case it is unnecessary | 
the so-called “jumping” type of machines to give to claim 13 the broad and generic 
are still im use, new installations are al-! construction of claims 11 and 12 or to 
most exclusively of the continuously re-| construe claim 13 as covering all means | 
volving type, the wear incident to opera- for carrying said thread needle laterally. 
tion is decreased and the ease of opera-|It is mecessary only to give it a rational | 
tion on the part of the operator is in-|construction as disclosing the preferred 
creased, the commercial success of the; embodiment of the invention and to af- 
invention and its acceptance by the trade;ford to the complainant a very limited 
is demonstrated and the defendant has|application of the doctrine of equiva- 
accorded to the patent the tribute of al-|lents. So construed we are of the opin- 
most complete imitation. Unless there- ion that infringement is disclosed, 
fore there is an estoppel arising from) The court below would not have been 
the Patent Office proceedings we are of| justified in finding the claim in suit in- 
the opinion that although the separate|valid on the ground of anticipation nor 
elements were each old in the art a new|in dismissing the bill for lack of in- 
result Was obtained by their combination, | fringement under the theory of estoppel. 
that such combination disclosed inven-|Since the final decree dismissed the bill 
tion and that the patent is valid and in-|without ruling upon the questions of | 


lating arm whereby said thread needle 


|tory movements in the loops to corre- 
spond with the movements of the latter 
las carried by said impaling pins.” 
The application also contained claims 
'11 amd 12, which were rejected and can- 
lceled as not disclosing invention over 
Bridges in view of Arnold. Claim 11 
reads: “11. Inamachine for uniting knit 
fabrics, a ring of impaling pins, means 


is demonstrated | 


| Consolidated Tire Co., 220 U. S. 428, 434, | 
| Claim 13 of the patemt is alone in suit. | 


a reciprocating | 


of said impaling pins; of a driving shaft | 
provided with a laterally movable oscil- | 


is carried laterally durimg its reciproca- | 


for continuously and wniformly revolv- | 


\P 


| would not produce 


natural and necessary result of dismissing th 
to undermine the confidence of the trade in the defendant and to spread 
doubt and suspicion regarding the competitive devices — of the defendant 
mentioned in the bill.—A. C. Gilbert Co. v. United Electrical Manufacturing 
Co.—(District Court for the Eastern District of Michigan).—Yearly Index 
Page 1158, Col. G6 (Volume IV), July 16, 1929. 


NSURANCE: 


1929. 


Patents 


Claims Broader Than 
rejected the six 


PATENTABILITY: Utility: 
of Molding —W here the Examiner 
as being broader than the 


Claims allowable, since the various 
the description had been proved to 


ent No. 1720406.——Ex parte Weber. 


VALIDITY: Utility: 


involving the 


Corporation. 


Index Page 1172, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


INFRINGEMENT: Identity of 
Knit Fabrics——Where defendant’s 


titled to proportionate protection. 


IV). 
INFRINGEMENT: 


July 17, 1929. 


Identity of 


Where in the patent roof structure a_ reinforcing material extended con- 
tinuously lengthwise of the supporting bars, from purlin to purlin, to serve 
as a beam to support the poured slab, whereas defendant’s reinforcing ma- 
terial extended only across the supporting bars and not continuously length- 
Patent not infringed. 
16,243.—Marks and H. E. Marks Corporation v, Lathrop et al. 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cireuit).—Yearly Index Page 1172, Col. 6 


wise thereof, held: 


(Volume IV). July 17, 1929. 


Patent Is Granted on Molding Composition 
OnFinding That Desired Result Is Obtained 


Examiner's Rejection of Claims as Being Broader Than 
The Invention Is Reversed on Appeal. 


Ex parte Harry MM. WEBER. APPEAL 
No. 2015, BOARD OF APPEALS 0F THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 
ATENT No. 1720406 was issued July 
9, 1929, to Harry M. Weber for a 
plasticized molding composition a 
process of making same, on application 
No. 756549, filed December 17, 1924. 
Applicant’s process of molding, which 
involved the use a 
gether with a plasticizing material, the 


notwithstanding the 


were broader than the invention, in that 
there might be many substances of the 


War Risk Insurance: : : [ 

terest on Unpaid Installments —The holder of a policy of war risk in- 
surance who recovers a judgment for unpaid installments, based on total and 
permanent disability, is entitled to interest on the unpaid installments, since 
the United States, having entered the insurance business and issued policies 
in familiar form providing that, in case of disagreement, it might be sued, 
it must be assumed to have accepted the ordinary incidents of suits in such 
business —Gianakouras v. United States.—(District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio ).— Yearly Index Page 1173, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 17, 


invention, 
some kinds of resinous or plastic materials which when combined would not 
produce the results called for by the claims specifying a molding material 
consisting of a resinous material together with a plasticizing material, held: 
materials mentioned by appellamt 
be workable, and the Examiner 
not designated materials which when combined would be inoperative. 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office). 
—Yearly Index Page 1172, Col. 4 (Volume IV). July 17, 1929. 


New Combination: 
Fabrics—Where. the patent covered a machine for uniting knit fabrics, 
use of a continuously 
paling pins, presenting advantages over the prior art type of intermittently 
revolving pin rings actuated by pawl and ratchet 
various elements of the claim were old but the comtination novel, and the 
patent device met with public favor, held: Patent valid. 
1050433.—Southern Textile Machinery Company v. United Hosiery 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit)—Yearly 


and | 
| only one plasticizing agent. 


resinous material to- | 


device 
structure comprising a machine for uniting knit fabrics but constituted the 
equivalent of it, held: Patent infringed by defendant’s structure, since, con- 
sidering great utility of patentee’s contribution to the art, patentee is en- 
Claim 13, Patent 1050433.—Southern Tex- 
tile Machinery Company v. United Hosiery Mills Corporation. (Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1172, Col, 1 (Volume 


see ; tentable | thylene-tetramine-xylenol I 
Board of Appeals fours Se Oe | lene-tetramine cresol compound, and the | 0PPositely 


tion on the ground that the six claims 


|porting wmeans therefor so arranged as 
|to permit the use of standard materials 
|of construction without the use of aux- 
jiliary equipment, was held not to be in- 
ifringed by defendant's structures. 

| The patent device, the opinion states, 
contemplated a reinforcing material ex- 
tending longitudinally from _  purlin to 
purlin of the supporting bars to serve 
as a bearm to support the loads, whereas 
defendant’s reinforcing material extends 
only across the supporting bars and not 


the bill without prejudice would be 


Actions on Policies: Recovery of. In- 


result that the poured slab 
pended £2xom purlin to purlin. 

Claims 3 and 4 of Reissue Patent 
16248 were affected by the decision. 

Before Denison, Mack, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the de- 
cision of the court, delivered by Judge 
| Mack, follows: 


| * ee) ° ¢ 
Deesitin: Peooem: i While Marks’ patent Reissue No. 16243 


claims in the case 
holding that there might be 





trail judge to be invalid as to the re- 
issuance, 
\because claims 3 and 4 inm_ suit were 
|the appeal, we find it unecessary to con- 
sider the interesting question bearing on 
the validity of the reissue because in our 
judgment the decree must be affirmed on 


the ground of non-infringement. 


in 
had 
Pat- 


invention Relates to 


Type of Roof Structure 


| As stated by appellant, “the Marks in- 
vention relates to roof structures of the 
poured-im-place, monolithic type, the dis- 


Machine for Uniting Knit 


revolving pim ring for the im- 


mechanism; and the 


Claim 13, Patent 


€ ing the wise, together with other ele- 
Mills 


ments, of Ordinary plaster board and sup- 
porting maembers therefor, forming per- 
manent parts of the finished structure, 
said members serving to support the lat- 
eral edges of the plaster board, and also 
to maintain the adjacent end edges of 
the boards in alignment during the pour- 
ing operation. This invention makes it 
possible to use throughout standard ma- 
terils of construction, and this without 
employing any auxiliary construction 
equipment whatever, such as the tempo- 
rary forms of supports previously em- 
ployed in the art.” ’ 

Theretofore the temporary wooden 
|forms to support the plastic mass were 
used in the “poured-in-place’”’ roof: this 
jnaturally involved greater expenses for 
the material and labor in erecting these 
forms: furthermore the lower exposed 
surface is unsightly, Another type of 
gypsum roof was the “precast slab” con- 
struction. This is more expensive, the 
roof is not monolithic, and the’ reinforc- 
ing problem difficult. 

In Marks’ roof, pieces of plastic board 
are set im or on metal framework so as 
|to form a base. Over this base rein- 
|forcing wire mesh is laid; a plastic mass 
is then poured over the whokte embedding 
|the framework above the base and bond- 
|ing with the plastic board, which becomes 
jthe lowex surface of the roof. Marks 
jhowever was far from a pioneer in this 
| construction. 


July 17, 1929. 


for 
the 


Principle: Machine 


Unitisg 
differed from 


claimed 


Arrangement: Roof Structure.— 


Claims 3 and 4, Reissue Patent 
(Circuit 








\issue patent, which did not appear in the 
joriginal patent No. 13898079 granted 
November 22, 1921 on application field 
August 31, 1920 and surrendered for re- 
_ on October 15, 1925, read as fol- 
ows; 


Descripation Given 
Of Roof Design 


3,A roof of the character described, 
comprising purlins, metal angle members 


ple upon which the examiner has mde 
the rejection is sound, and the only ques- 
tion to be considered is whether it ap- 
plies to the application before us. 

We find that the examiner is inaccu- 
rate in his holding that only two mold- 
ing compositions were referred to and 
The appli- 
cation as originally filed clearly discloses | 
the following plasticizing agents: hexa- 
methylene tetramine-triphenol, hexame- 
hexamethy- ht 
projecting flanges, 
corresponding compounds of the poly- | boards supported on said flanges, metal 


‘hydric phenols and of naphthols, etc, | teinforcing fabric supported over and 


class of resinous materials and of plas- | 


would not produce the desired results. 
The opinion holds that it must be as- 
sumed that appellant has a patentable 
invention in that he satisfied the office 
that the materials mentioned by him are 
workable and the Examiner has 
pointed out any elements of the classes 


not} : 
| pounds were not deemed adapted for use 


| ticizing agents which, taken together, | 


The following resinous compositions were |!" spaced relation to said plaster boards 
disclosed: phenol- formaldehyde resin, tar|2"4 forming a continuous reinforcement 
acid formaldehyde, magnesium oxide for the length of said angle members 
resin, “Bakelite. 420,” shellac, w2ea-for-| Means for holding adjacent edges of said 


maldehyde resin, and acetone-formalde-| Plaster boards substantially in alignment | 
| hyde resin. . 


|with each other, and a cementitious body 
Early in the prosecution of the case | Molded onto the plaster boards and bond- 


| the examiner then handling the applica- |!"& therewith and of adepth materially 


mentioned which when combined would | 


go to make up an inoperative composi- 
tion. 

A. B. Foster for applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Zoard of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 


| sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Red- 
| row and Thurber follows: 1 
This is an appeal from the rejection of | i t 
i in which the office has held that any 
10 


all the claims, six im number. The fol- 
lowing is representative: 

“Claim 1. In the process of making 
molding compositions of the resin and 
filler type, the step which comprises add- 
ing to such composition containing a 
resin which is overcured a small pro- 
portion of a hexamethylene-tetramine- 
phenol as a plasticizing agent.” 

The references cited are: Baekeland, 
1187230, June 13, 1916; Baekeland, 1354- 
154, September 28, 1920; Baekeland, 
1401953, January 3, 1922; Redman et al., 
1368753, February 15, 1921, 


(00, 


Ingredient ls Added 
To Soften Material 


This application relates generally to a 
process of molding in which a resinous 
molding material is employed and in 


which the material has become too hard | 
at the time of molding to work in a sat- | 


isfactory manner. Appellant employs an 
composition which will have the effect 
of softening it in the mold. 

The claims are rejected as broader than 


justified by the disclosure and as not | 
| properly defining the invention, The ex- | 
miner has stated that appellant has dis- | 


closed only two resinous compositions 


| to be molded and only one example of the 


softening or plasticizing agent employed. 
He states that there may be many sub- 
stances falling within the scope of the 
claims which, when combined together, 
the 
The well known decisions upholding re- 


Jjections of this nature have been cited. | 
Ther? is no question but that the princi- 


validity and infringement, which have 
been argued here at length, such decree 
must be reversed and the cause remanded 
with instructions to enter a new decree 
finding claim 13 of the patent in suit 
valid and infringed. 

June 29, 1929. 


\ 


2ejre: 3 | ‘ 
desired result. lon appeal might 


; examiner, 


| statement, implies that no weight can be 
| given to these affidavits, 


| to show their operability, and the ex- 


; when answer to 
| very little detailed discussion Was given 
| of the examiner’s position further than 
la rather general statement as set forth 
| in paper No, 9, that “It does not appear 


mann y | would be serviceable.” 
agent which is added to the resinous | 





tion held that two of the resinous com-|§teater than said angle members, thereby 

\forming a monolithic roof slab including 
the plaster boards’ cementitious body, 
metal reimforcement, and the means for 
holding adjacent edges of said boards in 
alignment. 


in the manner described. An affidavit 
was filed giving details of an experiment 
tried with these materials which appears 
to have been entirely satisfactory to the 


| - 
puts 4 |same way he may be entitled to a claim 
Re jec tion of Affidavit |of such scope as to cover that class” is 


Held to Be in Error | Seema applicable in this case. 
This is th pte ere appellant is apparently convinced 
is is the only instance that we can | that substantially all substances of the 


the specific materials mentioned |‘Mtacter_ called for by the claims are 


would not properly function in the man-| 


ner referred to. The examiner, in his scribed when combined. He has referred 


to several instances of both the resinous 
-, ~|material and the plasticizing agent. He 

We consider | ™ . P = agent. 

that he is clearly in error in this hold. | §4 satis fied the office that all of the 

ing as the substances referred to were | Pecific materials mentioned are work- 

disclosed in the application as originally |“. 

filed and the affidavits were merely used|No Instaances Are Shown 


Of Ino perative Combination 

We are unable to discover that the ex- 
aminer has ever pointed out other spe- 
cifie materials falling within the group 
|which would form an inoperative com- 
bination for the purpose described. The 
claims are not rejected upon references 
and we must therefore assume that ap- 
pellant has a patentable invention. 

There is no definite suggestion as to 
what additional limitations should be ap- 
plied and we consider that wnder the cir- 
cumstances the appellant has done all 


aminer appeared to be satisfied with the 
affidavits as filed for that purpose. 

Prior to the examiner's statement 
this appeal was made 


that all resins would be beneficially af- 
fected by the treatment described, nor 
does it appear that any compound of 
hexamethylene tetramine and phenol 


In the statement, however, an ex- 
tended discussion of the relative rela- 
tion between resims of the general nature 
disclosed and plasticizing agents falling 
under the general group claimed has 
been discussed. .This is a matter which 
appellant never had an opportunity to 
answer in detail during the prosecution 
of the application and which does not 
establish anything definite as far as can 
be ascertained except that the examiner 
believes that some of the materials 
which would be covered by the claims 
not function in the 


carry out his process, 

Appellant requests that consideration 
be given to claims filed after the final 
rejection. This request is denied follow- 


c.D., 13. 


versed. 
May 13, 1929. 
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manner intended. 

In a recent appeal, ex parte Chipman, | 
380 0. G., 751, this general question has 
been given consideration by this Board | 
The statement therein from the decision 
in Corona Cord Tires Co. v. Doran, as||| 
follows: “If applicant pursues his in- 
vestigations far enough to be able to say 
that he has tested a reasonable mumber 
of the members of a chemical class or 
group and finds that they act in the 





| 
ea, | 


jcontinuously lengthwise thereof, with the | 
is not sus-| 


and Hicks,| 


\of- January 5, 1926, was deemed by the| 
the decree dismissed the bill | 


found not to have been infringed. On| 


tinguishimg feature of the invention be-| 


The claims in suit,3 and 4 of the re-| 


supported on the purlins and presenting | 
plaster | 


capable of functioning in the manner de-| 


that is required in referring to the vari- | 
ous examples which may be used to| 


ing the practice in ex parte Moore 1928, | 


The decision of the examiner is re- | 


for the length of said angle members, 
transverse supporting means for hold- 
ing adjacent edges of said plaster boards 
substantially in alignment with each 
jother, and a cementitious body molded 
onto. the plaster boards and bondWig 
therewith and of a depth materially 
greater than said angle members, there- 
by forming a menolithie roof slab includ- 
ing the plaster board, cementitious wee 
metal reinforcement and said transvefe 
supporting means. 


Reirz forcing Fabric 


Is Made Continuous 

The metal reinforcing fabric in each of 
these claims is to be continuous “for the 
length of said angle menbers,” that is 
specifically in any evemt lengthwise of 
the angle bars, whether or not it be also 
across them and thus extended continu- 
ously in both directions. 

The specifications recite: 

“Preferably this slab will be rein- 
\foreed by embedding in the cementitious 
|material suitable metallic reinforcement 
1, preferably a metallic mesh, such as 
metallic lath, wire-mesh, or the like. 
This metallic reinforcement may be in 
the form of sheets extending across, and 
restinge upon the upper edges of the angle 
bars 6 and being supported by the latter 
and thereby properly spaced from the 
plaster boards 4, the upward projection 
of the angle bars 6 preferably being 
somewhat greater than the thickness of 
the plaster boards, but terminating be- 
low the center of the upwardly projecthg 
legs of the T’bars, so that the metal rein- 
forcerment will be embedded close to the 
lower face of the slab. 

“This metallic mesh will be either one 
icontin uous strip extending from the eaves 
|to the ridge of the roof, or may @e 
\composed of a number of pieces, the ends 
of which are overlapped so that when em- 
|bedded in the cementiticus material it 
|has the same reinforcing effect as 
jthough a continuous strip of material 
|were used; also if desired, the edge por- 
jtions of the metallic reinforcement may 
be bemt upwardly and made to overlap 
jthe wpper edges of the T bars 8, as 
|shown at 8, Fig. 3, so as to also secure 
|8 continuous, additional transverse tie; 
jor the strips of reinforcement may run 
jacross the T bars 3. and bend down be- 
jtween the T bars, with their edges over- 
jlappine to give in effect a continuous 
jmaterial from eave to ridge and also 
jtranswersely of the roof.”’ 

learly patentee contemplated a rein- 
forcing material laid im either of two 
|ways, lengthwise of the base or by over- 
|lappimg or otherwise, both length and 
|\crosswise: equally clearly, he did not in- 
|tend to cover a reinforcing material 
|that wrould extend only across the bars 
jand not be continuous lengthwise. Such, 
jhowever, is defendant’s metallic mé#h 
used im the alleged infringing roof struc- 
| tures. 


'Markes’ Roof Plare 
‘Has Different Design > 


| In Marks’ roof plan the angle bars are 
jnot designed to be load supporting mem- 
|bers, the large purlins support the load; 
|they extend crosswise of the angle bars; 
|the reinforcing mesh, to extend across 
and thus to span the purlins to which 
| they transmit the load, necessarily run 
lengthwise of the angle bers. Of course, 
if the reinforcing material is laid cross- 
jwise but the adjoining strips overlap- 
ped, so as to make in effect not a series 
of cross strips but a continuous material 
jin both directions, infringement would 
In that event, the overlapping 
would create the continuity of the ma- 
terial lengthwise even though the strips 
are laid crosswise. 

Defendant’s strips, however, did not 
overlap; they were spaced apart. In each 





|be clear. 
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By THE UNITED States DalLy 


Government Required to Pay Interest 


Liabiilty Is That of Private Enterprise, Court Rules, in De- 
termining Effect of Judgment. 


On Withheld Installments of sical 
| 


Tom GIANAKOURAS, PLAINTIFF, V. UNITED! World War on April 6, 1917, Congress 


States. LAw No. 3460, District 
Court FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT 
oF OHIO. 


THE United States must pay interest 
to the holder of a policy of war-risk 
insurance when the latter recovers a 
judgment for unpaid installments arising 
out of total and permanent disability, the 
District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio holds in the opinion herein. 
The Court declares that when the 
Governmen entered into the insurance 
business and wrote policies in the regu- 
gr forr.. nroviding that, in case of dis- 
greement, it might be sued, it thereby 
agreed to assume the ordinary incidents 
of such business and, in the opinion of 
the Court, interest should be allowed 
@nder such circumstances. 


The Court draws the analogy between 
insurance business in the present case 
and that of a Government bank, and 
points out that “if Congress had author- 
ized the governmental authorities to or- 
ganize and operate a bank, without ex- 
pressly providing that it might pay in- 
terest in the course of the business of 
the bank, there would be no doubt that 
it was the legislative intent to author- 
ize the payment of interets as an incident 
of such business.” 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Hahn follows: 

The plaintiff was a soldier in the mili- 
tary service of the United States in the 
late World War. Ultimately there was 
granted to him a policy of war risk in- 
surance, a copy of which is attached to 
his petition. The purpose of this action 
is to establish his permanent and total 
disability as of September 27, 1927, with- 
in the meaning of his policy. Upon his 
becoming permanently and totally dis- 
abled, the policy provides for the pay- 

ent to the plaintiff of the sum of $10,- 

00, payable in equal monthly instal- 
ments of $57.50 each. Counsel for the 
plaintiff and for the United States have 
agreed upon a stipulation of facts which 
establishes the total and permanent dis- 
ability of the plaintiff as of the date 
4@uggested, and counsel for the United 
States concede that the plaintfff is en- 
titled to a judgment based upon total 
and permanent disability, but deny that 
he is entitled to interest on unpaid in- 
stalments which should have been paid 
as of September —, 1927, and monthly 
thereafter; and also deny that he is en- 
titled to a judgment for costs in this 
action. 


Preceding Cases Reach 
Opposite Conclusions 


(A) Counsel for the Government rely 
upon the case of United States v. Lyke, 
19 F. (2d) 876 (C. C. A. 9), holding 
that no interest is recoverable against 
the United States on deferred payments 
of monthly instalments of soldiers’ in- 
surance. Counsel for the plaintiff cites 
the case of Jackson v. United States, 24 
F. (2d) 981, which case distinguishes 
the Lyke case, supra, and comes to a 
contrary conclusion. We have been un- 
able to find any later case discussing the 

uestion’ of ‘the right to interest in the 
kind of case which we have before us. 


Because of the conflict in the above 
decisions, we have, with the assistance 
of industrious counsel, given more than 
@sual study to the question involved. Its 
solution requires a determination of 
whether or not the case of Standard Oil 
Company v. United States, 267 U. S. 76, 
69 L. Ed. 519, is controlling. 

A history of the acts involved we think 
leads to a solution of the question. The 
marine insurance policy which was in- 
volved in Standard Oil Company v. 
United States, supra, was issued under 
the Act of September 2, 1914, chap. 298, 
38 Stat. at L. 711 and 712. From the 
preamble of this act it appears that the 
foreign commerce of the United States 
was greatly impeded and endangered 
through the absence of adequate facili- 
ties for the insurance of American, ves- 
sels and their cargoes against the risks 
of war. Accordingly, a Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance was established. The act 
was expected to be temporary in its na- 
ture, and the President was authorized 
to suspend the operations of the act 
when, in his judgment, there was no fur- 
ther necessity for war insurance by the 
United States. This act was entitled, 
“An Act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in 
the Treasury Department.” 

By the Act of August 11, 1916, chap. 
332, 89 Stat. at L. 514, and the further 
Act of March 2, 1917, chap. 169, 89 
Stat. at L. 1131, the time during which 
the President might suspend the opera- 
tion of the act was extended. 


War Risk Insurance 


Made Permanent in 1917 


By the Act of June 12, 1917, chap. 26, 
40 Stat. at L. 102, 105, the above acts 
were amended and the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance was placed upon an ap- 
parently permanent basis. The insur- 
ance was extended, not only to vessels, 
but also to the masters, officers, crews 
of such vessels, and to their personal 
effects (Sec. 2). 

The United States having entered the 








Roof Structure Is Found | 
To Avoid Infringement 








[Continued from Page 8.] 
strip the heavy wires which ran only 
crosswise and not lengthwise of the bars, 
were bound together by light cross wires; 
these latter, however, not only did not 
run continuously lengthwise of the bars 
because of the spacing apart of the 
strips but in themselves effectuated no 
real reinforcement. In defendant’s struc- | 
ture rails were used for Marks’ angle 





bars; these rails were both spaced closely | 
enough and were heavy enough to sus- 
tain the load and transmit it to the pur- | 
lins, as they, unlike Marks’ angle bars, | 
were designed to do. 

This difference is not accidental: | 
Marks’ limitation was by amendment to | 
avoid references, His aim was to sus-| 
pend the poured slab by means of rein- | 
forcement from purlin to purlin, without | 
reliance upon the light, cheap angle mem- | 
bers after the slab was set. In de-| 
fendant’s structure, the purlins support | 
the rails, the heavy rails support the | 
poured slab and initially take the load, 
and then transmit it to the purlins. 

In these circumstances, whatever the | 
validity of the reissued patent, infringe- 
ment cannot be found. 
Marshall, 259 Fed, 236, 

Decree affirmed. 

June 29, 1929, 


was importuned to pass a further act) 
providing for insurance for commis- 
sioned officers and enlisted men, &c. By | 
the Act of October 6, 1917, chap. 105, 40! 
Stat. at L. 398, Congress provided for | 
term insurance for such officers and en- 
listed men, &c., and the act contemplated 
the conversion of such term insurance 
after the termination of the war. (Sec-| 
tion 404, Page 410.) This act under} 
which soldiers’ insurance originated was 
entitled “An Act to amend an Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to authorize the establish- 
lishment of a Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance in the Treasury Department’ | 
approved September 2, 1914, and for 
other purposes.” Thus, it will be seen 
that soldiers’ insurance originated as an 
outgrowth of, and an amendment io, an 
act which provided for marine insurance, 
a policy of which was under discussion 
in Standard Oil Company v. United 
States, supra. 

The policy involved in this action, as 
appears by Paragraph 21 thereof, was 
granted under and subject: to the provi- 
sions of the World War Veterans’ Act, | 
1924, and amendments and supplements | 
thereto. This act was passed June 7, 
1924, 43 Stat. at L. 607, chap. 320 and 
is entitled “An Act to consolidate, codify, 
revise, and re-enact the laws affecting | 
the establishment of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau and the administra- | 
tion of the War Risk Insurance Act, as 
amended, and the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, as amended.” 4 


Act Makes Provision 
For Converting Insurance 


This act provides for the conversion | 
of term insurance to which we have al- | 
ready, alluded (Section 301, Page 624). | 
It appears therefore that the policy on| 
which suit is brought here was issued | 
under an act which resulted from the | 
amendment, consolidation, codification, 
revision and re-enactment of the various 
laws relating to the War Risk Insur-| 
ance Act, and the policy involved in| 
Standard Oil Company v. United States, | 
supra, was issued under the latter act. | 

Further, the policy involved in Stand- | 
ard Oil Company v. United States, supra, | 
and the policy involved in this action) 
were issued in accordance with almost) 
identical statutory enabling provisions. | 
The marine insurance policy involved in| 
Standard Oil Company v. United States, | 
supra, was issued, as we have seen, .in 
accordance with 38 Stat. at L. 711. Sec- 
tion 3 of that act provided for the is- 
suance of a form of war risk insurance | 
policy, without going into the details as 
to the form of such policy. Section 4) 
provided for the enactment of rules and 
regulations. Section 5 provided that suit | 
might be brought in the event there was 
a disagreement between the United 
States and the assured. 

The analogous provisions in the act 
under which the policy sued on in this| 
action was issued (43 Stat. at L. 607) | 
follow. Section 301 of the act provides 
for “usual forms of insurance,” and re- 
fers to the policy as a “contract of on 


surance” (now 38 U. S. C. A., Section 
512). Section 5 of the act provides for 
the making of rules and regulations 
(now 38 U. S. C. A., Section 426). Sec- 
tion 19 of the act authorizes suit to be 
brought “in the event of disagreement 
as to claims under a contract of insur- 
ance between the Bureau and any bene- | 
ficiary or beneficiaries thereunder” (now 
38 U. S. C. A., Section 445). In neither | 
instance did Congress go into minute 
particularity as to the terms and pro- 
visions of the policies to be issued. 


Standard Oil Company 


Decision Is Controlling 

In the circumstances, it seems to us it | 
would be unreasonable and absurd (In- 
terstate Drainage & Investment Com- 
pany v. Board of Commissioners, 158 
Fed. 270 (C. C. A. 8)) to say that the! 
intention of Congress, as to whether or 
not interest might be recovered in a 
suit, was different as to a marine policy 
on a vessel and a policy issued prac- 
tically under the same act for the, ben- 
efit of a soldier, and we believe the de- 
cision in Standard Oil Company v. 
United States, supra, is controlling. | 
What was said in that decision is ap-| 
plicable here. It is: | 

“When the United States went into| 
the insurance business, issued policies in 
familiar form and provided that, in case 
of disagreement, it might be sued, it 
must be assumed to have accepted the 
ordinary incidents of suits in such 
business.” 

It seems that if Congress had author- 
ized the Governmental authorities to or- 
ganize and operate a bank, without ex- 
pressly providing that it might pay in- 
terest in the course of the business of | 
the bank, there would be no doubt that 
it was the legislative intent to authorize | 
the payment of interest as an incident 
of such business. Where Congress au- 
thorized the Governmental authorities to 
enter inio the insurance business as it | 
did by the foregoing acts, the implica- | 
tion as to the payment of interest seems 
to us must be the same, and it must ap-| 
ply with at least the same force to a 
policy of marine insurance and a sol- 
dier’s policy. F 
Interest Due Soldier 


In Delayed Payments 

The implication might be stronger in| 
the latter case because we must assume | 
that it was the intention of Congress to 
place all soldiers upon an equality as to 
the payment of ‘monthly instalments 
provided by its policies. The payment of 
monthly installments when due is of the 
greatest moment to the soldier. We can- 
not think that Congress intended that 
where suit was necessary because of dis- 
greement and the monthly instalments 

ithheld, the soldier should be denied 
-nterest which, even if allowed, is often 
an inadequate compensation for delay. 

We think the general rule that no in- | 
terest may be recovered on a claim 
against the United States’ (Boston Sand 
& Gravel Co. v, United States, decided | 
November 19, 1928, U. S. Supr. Ct. Adv. | 
Sheets No. 8, for December, 1928) must | 
yield to the plain implication of the act | 
under which the policy in suit was 
granted. Standard Oil. Company v. 
United States, supra. 

The contrary view is supposed to be 
supported by a quotation from White v. 
United States, 270 U. S. 175, 70 L. Ed. 
530, at Page 538, where Mr. Justice | 
Holmes said: 

“The insurance was a contract, to be | 
sure, for which a premium was paid, but 








States for gain. All soldiers were given 


a right to it, 


Government to them, if not paternal, | has been decided by our own Circuit| 











HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 


mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its desire for the 
multifarious activities ‘or to money 


group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 








HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 











Topical Survey of the Government 


.KING a daily topical survey of 
M all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens t. understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 





Medical Service Is Provided for Coast-Guard 
Through Federal Hospitals and Dispensaries 


Topic 43—Public Health 


Forty-first Article—Medical Service for the Coast Guarc ¢ 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Health. 


By Dr. W. W. King, 


Surgeon, Public Health Service. 


HE United States Public Health Service, al- 

though a separate organization, provides medi- 

val service for the Coast Guard in a manner 

very similar to that in which the Army Medical 
Corps serves the Army and the Navy Medical Corps 
serves the Navy. 

When the Public Health Service was established in 
1798 as the Marine Hospital Service, under the Treas- 
ury Department, the Revenue Cutter. Service, now the 
Coast Guard, was already in existence in that De- 
partment, and its officers and men became beneficiaries 
of the Marine Hospital Service. Through the vicissi- 
tudes of more than 130 years this relation has remained 
unbroken, and is today more intimate and complex 
than ever before, and is an important function of the 
Public Health Service. 

The earliest revenue cutters were small sailing ves- 
sels carrying crews of eight to ten officers and men; 
and the first marine hospitals would be considered small, 
poorly equipped institutions today. Doubtless the only 
relations which then existed was ‘the treatment in 
hospital of an occasional sick or disabled member of 
a cutter’s crew. But as each service grew and de- 
veloped from a few disconnected units into an or- 
ganized general service, the medical needs of the one 
increased and the facilities of the other became better 
able,to meet the demands. 

* * * 


THE personnel of the Coast Guard, according to its 
last annual report, consisted of 11,823 officers and 
enlisted men as of June 30, 1928. To these must be 
added 791 retired officers and men, who are also entitled 
to treatment by the Public Health Service. 

The merchant marine constitutes the most numerous 
group of Public Health Service beneficiaries and fur- 
nishes the greatest number of its patients. Next, 
however, comes the Coast Guard, which furnished over 
29 per cent of all patients and nearly 15 per cent of 
hospital patients during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1928. 

- The treatment of a few sick or disabled sailors has 
developed into an extensive and complicated system of 
hospitalization and dispensary relief, sanitation and 
preventive measures, physica] examinations for ap- 
pointment, enlistment, promotion, and retirement, and 
all the numerous and varied matters which in one way 
or another present a professional aspect. 

* * ~ 


URING the year ended June 30, 1928, 4,495 Coast 
Guard patients spent 85,691 days in hospital. A 
sick man aboard ship has little place in the maritime 
scheme, particylarly on the active vessels of the Coast 
Guard where space i: ‘lecidedly at a premium. Sick 
days are necessarily mited in accommodations and 
facilities for the treatment and nursing of men sick 
enough to be in bed, and such are sent to hospital as 
quickly as possible. Many -cases of short or minor 
illness which, among a civilian population, would be 
treated at home, must be treated in hospital when the 
patient is a Coast Guardsman who has no other home 
for the time being than his ship, which may be at sea. 
For these and other reasons the:Coast Guard fur- 
nishes a larger proportion of hospital cases than the 
much more numerous clientele of the merchant marine. 
Through the system of hospitals, dispensaries, contract 
physicians, and medical officers attached to Coast Guard 
units, official facilities for treatment are usually avail- 
able to men of the Coast Guard while on duty, but in 


cases of emergency when the facilities of the Public 
Health Service are not available, that Service pays 
for treatment of Coast Guardsmen by private phy- 
sicians in outside hospitals; but such bills can not be 
paid in cases when the patient is on leave of absence, 
shore liberty, or other off-duty status, except at marine 
hospitals and other regular relief stations. 


Be * o% 


HE number of Coast Guard personnel treated as 

dispensary patients, i. e., not remaining in hospital, 
during the past year was also relatively large; 45,319 
patients were given 137,971 treatments, including 
dental patients and dental treatments. 

Many of these cases are minor ailments,which a 
person in civilian life would treat with home remedies, 
without consulting a physician; but with professional 
advice and medicines available without cost, advantage 
is taken of them, and quite properly so, because a 
slight degree of ill-health can take a heavy toll of 
efficiency, and it is clearly the duty of the Public Health 
Service to keep the personnel of the Coast Guard in 
the highest possible state of health. 


aK ok me 


HE making of physical examinations is an im- 

portant part of the service rendered the Coast 
Guard by the Public Health Service. The number 
meade for all purposes during the last fiscal year was 
17,220. Physical examination is required when a man 
enlists first in special temporary enlistment and again 
upon his later enlistment in the permanent establish- 
ment. Officers must be examined physically before 
promotion, cadets upon being commissioned, and war- 
rant officers upon appointment and promotion. 


Obviously, the standard of physical fitness must be 
high to exclude those who would prove physically unfit 
for duty, and who would impose upon the Government 
unjustifiable burdens of frequent or prolonged medical 
care or comparatively early retirement for physical 
conditions existing at the time of entering the service. 

Boards of medical survey, usually composed of two 
medical officers at a hospital, are frequently held to 
examine certain cases and advise the Coast Guard as 
to the nature of the disability, whether or not an 
incident of service, permanent or temporary, the prob- 
able period of treatment, and to make recommenda- 
tions. Retiring boards, in accordance with law, must 
be composed of conimissioned officers, three from the 
Coast Guard and two from the Public Health Service. 
The medical members, in their professional capacity, 
examine the man, review his health record, and report 
their finding to the board, and then, as members of 
the board, they participate in the consideration of 


the case. * 
cK * * 


JT IFE-SAVING STATIONS of the Coast Guard, 276 

in number, are distributed along the Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific coasts from Quoddy Head. the extreme 
eastern point of Maine, to Nome, Alaska; along the 
shores of the Great Lakes, and there is one inland 
station at the head of the falls of the Ohio River ai 
Louisville. 

Many of them are located in out-of-the-way places at 
impracticable distances from a Public Health Service 
relief station, and special provision has to be made 
for the medical relief of the personnel of these sta- 
tions. To provide this the Public Health Service makes 
contracts with local physicians in nearby towns. There 
are 101 of these contract physicians; and, in addition, 
each life-saving station is provided with a station 
medical box for first aid and. emergency treatments. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 18, Dr. W. W. King, Surgeon, 
Public Health Service, will tell of actual op- 
eration of medical, dental, and other services 
to the Coast Guard. 
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was at least avuncular. . It was a rela- 
tion of benevolence established by the| 
Government at gonsiderable cost to it-) 
self, for the soldiér’s good. It was a new) 
experiment in which changes might be | 
found necessary, or at least, as in this 
case, feasible more exactly to carry out! 
his will.” 
Emphasis is placed upon the state- | 
ment that the relation, between the Gov- |} 
ernment and the policyholder is one of| 
“benevolence.” However, the act under | 
which the policy was granted stresses | 
the fact that it is a contract; and, fur- 
ther, no reason appears why the benev- 
olence of the Government should end.| 
with the payment of the’ principal, to 
the exclusion of interest on monthly in- 
stalments erroneously withheld. 
Interest Payments Intended 
By Government Authorities 
Under the provisions of the act under 
which the policy here in suit was issued, 
the Governmental authorities were given 


very broad. powers as to the form, terms | 
and provisions of the policies to be is-| 


/ sued, and it seems to us that in issuing 


such policies they must have had in mind | 
the payment of interest on deferred 
monthly instalments.. The payment and 
nonpayment of interest must have been | 
in the minds of the Governmental author- | 
ities for the policy contains many pro-| 
visions which deal with the matter of | 
interest. Without going into detail we} 
find at least 10 instances in which this| 
policy deals with the matter of interest, | 
and the phrase “without interest” is} 
used at least five times. 

There is no provision in the policy that 
monthly instalments, the payment of 
which is withheld because of the neces- 
sity of bringing suit, shall not bear in- | 
terest, and, under familiar rules of con- | 
struction of contracts, it must follow that | 
such deferred monthly instalments should | 
bear interest. This conclusion is strength- | 
ened by the fact that the policy here| 
in suit was issued almost two years 


‘after the decision in Standard Oil Com- | 


pany v. United States, supra, and, under | 
the act, the Governmental authorities | 
had continuing power and authority to| 
change the terms and provisions of the! 
policies to be issued. | 

Accordingly, we are of the opinion and 
hold that the plaintiff is entitled to in-| 
terest on deferred payments due at the} 


See D’Arcy y.' it was not one entered into by the United | rate of 6 per cent per annum. 


(B) The matter of the right to a judg: | 


and the ‘relation of the | ment for court costs in this kind of case|N, y, 
Second Lieut. George’ McCoy, jr., Inf., | treatment. 


Court of Appeals in State Bank & Trust} 
Company v. United States, 16 F. (2d) | 
439, 441; certiorari denied, 274 U. S.! 


737, 71 L. Ed. = What is said there 
is applicable here: F 
“We do not award costs for or against 


the United States, but we. understand 





|that the Bureau has a fund from which, 


not only the principal sum, but, in cases 
like this, the costs, can be properly paid, 
and on that understanding full’ costs will 
be awarded. 
respect, it may be brought to our atten- 
tion by special application.” 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


| Accounting Office 


If we are in error in this | 


Doubtless counsel for the plaintiff and | 


the Government can stipulate the neces- 
sary facts as to such a fund. If they 


cannot, plaintiff’s counsel, if they de-| 


sire, may make the application, 
gested above, to the court. 
June 24, 1929. 


sug- 


| Army Orders 





The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally: become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-27775. (8) Contracts—Liquidated dam- 


; ages—Delay in completing indefinite quan- 


j}of work on a unit price basis within a 
specified time, there is no _ authority 
under the Standard Government Form of | 


tities of work. In cases where tontractors | 


agree to perform “approximate” quantities 


Col. Robert H. Allen, Inf., retired upon | Construction Contracts to exiend the time 
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Abel, Theodore Fred. Systematic sociology | 
in Germany; a critical analysis of some | 
attempts tf establish sociology as an in- 
dependent science. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— |! 
Columbia’ university, 1929. Published | 
also as Studies in history economics 
and public law, edited by the Faculty 
of political science of Columbia univer- | 
sity, no. 310.) 171 p. N. Y., 1929. 

29-12991 
letters. 
letters, 
act of 

Congress approved April 17, 1916. July | 
, 1928. 13th ed.. (Academy publication 

65.) 36 p., illus. N. Y., 1928. 
29-12939 
17th cent. 
or Apa- 


and 
of arts and 
incorporated by 


academy of arts 
academy 


1904, 


American 
American 
founded 


son of Anantadeva, 
nyaya prakasa; 
system by 
with an 
Sanskrit 





Franklin 
Yale 









SN aks: Xs hrothers, 1f | 
29-26565 | 
Surfacing data 


Harper & 


Bausch & Lomb optical co. 
for orthogon lenses. 
By Tx 


192 p. Rochester, 
Bausch & Lomb optical co., 1929. 
29-12845 
(Hadley). | 
Roman civili- | 


Beardsley, Mrs. Grace Maynard 
The negro in Greek and 
zation; a study of the Ethiopian type. | 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univer- | 
sity, 1922. “Extract 
illustrated volume _ published 
Hopkins university 
no. 4.")" 41 p. 


from a complete 
as the 
studies in 
Baltimore, 


Johns 
archaeology, 


The Johns Hopkins press, 1929. | 
29-12933 
Bible. O. T. Psalms. English. The | 


Psalms; or, The book of praises; a new | 
transcription gand translation arranged | 
strophically “and metrically from al 
critically reconstructed text, with intro- 


duction, textual notes, and_ glossary, | 
by Herbert H*® Gowen. (Biblical and | 
oriental series.) 473 op. Milwaukee, | 
.Wis., Morehouse publishing co., 1929. | 


29-12850 | 

The world’s one thou- | 
10 v. N. Y., Funk 
29-13062 

The principles and 


| Braley, Berton, ed. 

sand best poems. 
| & Wagnalls, 1929. 
Breed, Charles Blaney. 














practice of surveying, by and 
George L. Hosmer. 2 v., illus. N. Y.. 
J. Wiley & sons, 1927-28. 29-12994 | 
Bruun, Geoffrey. The enlightened | 
despots. (The Berkshire | studies’ in 
| European hisiory.) 105 p. N. Y., H. 
Holt and co., 1929. 29-1002 


j 


Cabell, James Branch. . Sonnets from | 
Antan, with an editorial note by | 





41 p., illus. N. Y., The Fountain press. 
1929. 29212948 | 
Davics. John David Griffith. . England 
in the middle ages, its probléms and | 
legacies; by and FF. R. Worts. (The | 
bridgehead series, ii.) 298 p.. illus. | 
| London, A. A. Knopf, 1928. 29-13004 | 
| Davis, Katharine Bement. . Factors in 
the sex life of twenty-two hundred 
| women. (Publications of the Bureau of 
social hygiene.) 430 p. N. Y., Harper 


& brothers, 1929. 29-12840 
| Deah!. Floyd A., & associates, firm, Cleve- 


| land. The mechanics of industrial co- 
| ordination, prepared and published by 
od 24 p. Cleveland, O., 1928. 29-12989 
Dron, Robert Wilsen. The economics of 
coal mining. 168 p. London, FE. 
Arnold & co., 1928. 29-12841 





| Duruy, Victor. A history of France, by... 


translated by M. Cary, with an intro- 
duction and continuation by J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Ph. D. 4th ed., rev. and 
continued to 1929, by Mabell S. C. 

809 p. N. Y., T. ¥. Crowell co., 
1929. 29-13003 


Faust, Ernest Carroll. Human helminthol- | 
ogy; a manual for clinicians, sanitarians 
and medical zoologists, by Ernest Car- 
roll Faust, illustrated with 297 engrav- 
ings. 616 p., illus. Philadelphia, Lea 
& Febiger, 1929. 29-12842 
Finch, Robert James. ... The British Isles, 

| by containing forty-three maps 

and diagrams, also questions and exer- 
cises. (Individual geographies.) 122 | 

p., illus. London, A. & C. Black, 1928. 

29-13005 


| Navy Orders 


Capt. Halsey Powell, det. Naval At- 
tache, Am. Legation, Peking, China, about 


| 
| 
| Smith. 
| 
| 





| Sept. 1; to duty Asiatic Station. 
Lieut. Comdr. Glenn. A. Smith, ors. 
May 9% modified. To duty U. S. S. Lexing- 


ton involving fiving. 
Lieut. Roy M. Cottrell, 

Mullany about June 21; to further 

ment, Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 
Lieut. DeForest L. Trautman, det. Navy 


det. U. &. &. 
treat- 





Yard, Phila., Pa., about Aug. 1; to U. §S.! 
|S, Hannibal. | 
Lieut (j. g.) Jean P. Bernard, det. from | 


all duty about July 15; to resignation ac- 
cepted to take effect Sept. 15. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Leon N. Blair, ors, July 6 
modified. to U. S. S. O-2. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Justin S Fitzgerald, det. 
U. S. S. O-1 about July 12; to continue 
treatment, Nav. Hosp., Boston. 

Lieut. (4. g.) Harvey N. Marshall, det. 
Ul. S. S. Putnam about July 12; to con- 


jtinue treatment Nav, Hosp., Washington, 
B.C, 
Lieut. (j. g.) Charles E. Tolman, jr., det. 








U. &. S. O-4: to U. 8. 8. 8-22. 

Ens. Francis L. Black, det. Nav. Air | 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about June 25; to} 
iv. S. S. Marcus, m j 

Samuel H. Crittenden, jr., det. Nav, 
Air Sta, Pensacola, Fla., about June 25; | 
to U. S. S. Asheville, 

Ens. William FE. Howard, jr., det. Naval | 
Academy about July 23; to U. S. S. Rich- | 
} mond, 

Ens. Lester B. Mye, authorized report 
UL. S. S. La Vallette for duty. 


Ens. John L. Rhodes, jr., relieved from | 
jall active duty about July 15; to home. | 
| | 


Ins. George B. H. Stallings, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about June 25; 


jto U. S. S. Asheville. 

Ens. John Ly, Wilfong, det. U. 
vin; to U. S. S. Barker. 
| Lieut. (j. g.) Verden E. Hockett (M. C.). | 
ors 


S. 8S. Mol- 





his own application. | for performances on a pro rata basis July 1 revoked. To continue duty 
Lieut. Col. David H. Bower, General Staff | merely because the amount of work ac- | Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 2 

Corps, retired upon his own application. tually performed by the contractors ex-| Ch. Mach. Edward A, O'Neill, det. Nav. | 
Maj. “talcolm Elliott, E. C., in addition ceeded the amounts estimated therefor.| Powder Factory, Indianhead, Md.;_ to/ 

to his other duties at Juneau, Alaska, to| (July 11, 1929.) le. f. o. U. S. 8S. Salt Lake City, 

duty with the Organized Reserves of the| A-27844. (S) Bids—Contracts—More than Ch, Pay Clk. Rudolph T. Sommers, det. 


Ninth Corps Area, at that station. 


;one 


tiscal year, There is no authority 


for 


Staff Sergt. William F. Pierson, E. C.,| the acceptance of proposals in con- 
will be placed upon the retired list at|nection with the construction of an irri- 
Corozal, C. Z. j}gation dam for delivery of materials 

; ; . therefor during a_ period of 3.5 fiseal 

Se ai s s Davi Ferguson ” , Seen 

Second Lieut. Thomas David Ferguson, years, unless such entire quantity is 


Air Corps Res., to duty at Langley Field, 
Hampton, Va. 
Second Lieut. Howard Story Taylor, Ord. 
Dept. Res., orders of July 5 amended. 
First Lieut. Houston Clay Jayner, Chem. 


War, Ser. Res., orders of July 3 amended. 


needed on the particular job and the ap- 
propriation available at time the con- 
tract is made is adequate for the entire 
purchase, A proposal may be accepted 
for delivery of materials needed during 
the current fiscal year with an option in 


|Nav. Sta., Tutuila, 
San Francisco, 


Samoa; to Rec. Ship, 


| New 


Gray, Harriett S. (Flora) “Mrs. Carl R. 
Gray.”. Who and what is Jesus Christ 
according to the Scriptures? 91 p., illus. 
Omaha, 1929. 29-12998 






Greenberg, Jacob. A complete French 
course, by Jacob Greenberg. Phonetic 
ed. 538 p. N. Y., Charles E. Merrill co., 
1929. 29-12941 

Harrington, Mildred P., comp. Our _ holi- 
days in poetry, compiled by . Joseph- 
ine H. Thomas and a committee of the 
Carnegie library school association. 
480 p. N. Y., The H. W. Wilson co., 
1929. 29-26163 

Harris, James Coffee. Nature and God, 
by 254 p., illus. Cave Spring, Ga., 
1928. 29-12997 

Hispanic society of America. Early en- 
graved ivories in the collection of the 


Hispanic society of America from exca- 
vations by George Edward Bonsor. (His- 
panic notes & monographs; essays, 
studies, and brief biographies issued by 


the Hispanic society of America.) 127 
p., illus. N. Y., Printed by order of the 
trustees, 1928. 29-12930 
Hispanic society of America. Fourteenth- 
century painting in the kingdom of 
Aragon beyond the sea. (Hispanic 
notes & monographs; essays, studies, 


and brief biographies issues by the His- 
panic society of America.) 25 p. N: Y., 
Printed by order of the trustees, 1929 






29-1292 
Kirlin, Joseph Louis J. Christ the builder; 


conferences and readings for visits to 
the blessed sacrament and to increase 


devotion to Our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
preface by Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs. 
159 p. N. Y., Benziger brothers, 1929. 

29-12848 


Krause, Carl Albert, ed. Deutschkunde; an 


introduction to the study of Germany 
and the Gérmans. 77 p. N. Y., C. Serih- 
ner’s sons, 1929. 29-12938 
Lambert, Richard Erfest Antoine. You can 
be wealthy too! And here’s how, by 
In thirty Reals; twenty-five Real 

rules and five Real reasons. 106 p. East 
Aurora, N. Y., Printed by the Roy- 


crofters, 1928. 29-12988 
Mace, Arthur Cruttenden. Egyptian litera- 
ture, a lecture by 32 p. The Met- 


ropolitan museum of art, 1928. 29-12800 
Marshall, John Frederick. Principles and 
practice of mosquito control: being a 
handbook to the British mosquito con- 
trol institute, by with 53 original 
illustrations. 39 p., illus. Hayling Is- 
land, Hampshire, Eng., 1928? 29-12846 
Martinez Sierra, Gregorio. The cradle song 


and other plays, by in English 
versions with an introduction by John 
Garrett Underhill. 241 p, N. Y., E. P. 
Dutton & co., 1929. 29-26481 


Martinez Sierra, Gregorio. The kingdom of 
God and other plays, by in English 
versions with an introduction by Helen 


and Harley Granville-Barker. 297 Pp. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton and co., 1929. 

29-26482 

Masefield, John. . Easter; a play for 

singers. 24 p. N. Y., The Macmillan 


co.. 1929. 
Matsushita, Shutaro. The economic effects 
of public debts. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1929. Published also 
Studies in history, economics, and 
public law, edited by the Faculty of po- 
litical science of Columbia university, 
no, 309.) 187 p. N. Y¥., 1929. 29-12990 
Meilaart, J. H. J. Dutch drawing of the 
seventeenth century, by with 
seventy-two illustrations in collotype. 
(Drawings of the great masters.) 36 
p. London, E. Benn, 1926. 28-28248 
National tuberculosis association. Tventy- 
five years of the National tuberculosis 
association, 1904-1929. 39 p., illus. N. 
Y., National tuberculosis assoc., 1929. 
29-12844 
Osteomyelitis and 
fractures and other infected 
wounds; treatment by the method of 
drainage and rest. 208 p., illus. St. 
Louis, The C. V. Mosby co., 1929. 
29-12843 
Palmer, Leslie E. Accountants’ working 
papers, by and William H. Bell. 
Rey. ed. 313 p. N .Y., The Ronald press, 
co., 1929, 29-12839 
Payne, Arthur Frank. Art metalwork with 


29-12853 


as 


Orr, Hiram Winnett. 
compound 


inexpensive equinment, for the public 
schools and for the craftsman. 176 p., 
illus. Peoria, Ill, The Manual arts 
press, 1929. 29-12931 
Purin, Charles Maltador. The training of 
teachers of the modern foreign lan- 


fuages, prepared for the Modern foreign 
anguage study. (Publications of the 
American and Canadian committees on 
modern languages. v. 13.) 112 p. N. 
Y., The’ Macmillan co:, 1929. 29-12944 
Robbins, Phyllis. An approach to compo- 
sition through psychology. (Harvard 
studies in education, v .12.) ° Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1929. 29-13060 
Rossman corporation. Rossman Spanish 
tiles; floors, decorations, wainscots, foun- 
tains, inserts, panels. 23 p., illus. N. Y., 
Rossman corporation, 1929. 29-12932 


Government Books 
and Publications 








Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exelu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Internal Revenues Bulletin, July 8, 1929. 
Treasury Department. Price, $2.00 per 
year, (22-26051) 


| Bibliography of Petroleum and Allied Sub- 


Bureau of Mines 
Price, $1.00. (18-26532) 
Reclamation Era, July, 1929. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior. Price, 75 cents per year. 
(9-85252) 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
of the United States. Part 1. May, 1929, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


stances 1922 and 1923. 
Bulletin No. 290. 


merce, Department of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. (14-21465) 
The Official Record, July 4, 1929. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. Price, 50 cents per 
year, (Agr. 22-146) 
Public Roads, June, 1929. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 10 cents. (Agr. 18-322) 
Survey of Current Business, Weekly Sup- 
plement. July 8, 1929. Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
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Capt. George Albert Hill, Chem. War. | favor of the Government, to be exercised | 
Ser. Res., orders of July 3 revoked. subject to appropriations therefor being | 
Capt. George L. Gocker, Cav., par. 81, | Heede as to the quantity of material | 
S. O. 45, amended to assign him to Fort|Meeded during succeeding fiscal years in 


Clark, Tex. 
First Lieut. Boyee M. James, F. A., from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort Sill, Okla., 
Capt. Raymond H. Bishop, Inf., par. 53, 
S. 0. 129, amended. 

Second Lieut. Jacob R. Moon, Inf., 
regular duty to duty as an instructor in the 
Intantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Stuart D. Campbell, Q. M. C., 
33, S. O. 41, revoked. 

Capt. Thomas B. Woodburn, Inf., from 
Fort Jay, N. Y., to Governors Island, N. Y. 

Capt. Robert M. Butler, Med. Corps, Fort 
George G. Meade, Md., will proceed to his 
home and await retirement. 





from | 


| 


par. | 


event advertisements for proposals at the 
beginning of such fiscal years should fail 
to secure proposals lower than 
tion price. (July 11, 1929.) 


from Vancouver Barracks, Wash., to Brooks 
Field, Tex. 

Maj. E. Ormonde Power, Inf., par. 16, S. 
O, 192, amended. 


Maj. William W. Erwin, C€av., will report | 


to the president of the Army retiring board 
at Walter Reed General Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for examination. 

Maj. Jacob C. Bowman, Med. Corps, Wil- 


Second Lieut. William TT. Moore, Inf.,| liam Beaumont General Hospital, El Paso, 
from Fort Scteven, Ga., to Fort Slocum, j Tex., to Walter Reed General Hospital. 
y Washington, D. C., for observation and 


the op- 
| 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used in the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive frem March 4 of each year. 
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Labor Movement 


In Brazil Said 


To Be Growing 


Laws Concerning Employ- 
ment Are Reviewed in Re- 
port Announced by De- 
partment of Labor. 


[Continued from Page 3.1 
way rates for persons living in working- 
men’s dwellings in the nei 
cities, and finally 


guaranties. | 


at a price equivalent to the cost of ma- | 
terials plus the construction costs, with a | 


maximum of 10 per cent interest. HI 
Matters of industrial hygiene were |]} 


covered by a regulation of December 31, | 
1923, by the department of public health. | 


This law was enacted as a complement ||) 


to that of January 6, 1923, by which the 
department was created. The decree con- 


tains a special provision intended to cover | }} 
inspection of industrial and_commercial | || 
hygienic conditions in the Federal Dis- ||} 


trict. | 


It is the duty of the factory inspection ||} 
service to authorize the opening of new | ]} 


industrial establishments and the trans- | 


fer of industrial establishments and ot- |]| 


fices to other localities; to visit factories | 
and offices, ordering changes which may 
be necessary to eliminate existing haz- 
ards; to examine workmen in factories 
and offices and to check their health rec- 
ords; to isolate all workmen affected by 


infectious disease and to analyze in the ||! 
materials | |} 


various industries the raw 
used which might be injurious to the 


health of laborers; to order the adop- |]} 


tion of methods by which the health of 
workers may be protected in their work; | 


and to impose fines to assure the execu- | }} 


tion of these decisions. 


The decree of September 10, 1924, pro- 
vides that artists and other persons en- 


gaged in theaters and public perform- ||} 


ances must fulfill the engagements which | 
they have accepted, either orally or in 
writing, except in the event of illness or 
of death of either wife, parent, or child. 
This ruling applies to members of or- 
chestras as well. It is further provided 


that directors of companies shall pay |]| 
artists’ salaries promptly, and shall not ||! 


dismiss them without justification and 
shall not offend them either by acts or 
words. The law prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under 16 in acrobatic 
companies and plays, and prescribes the 
conditions under which those more than } 
16 and under 21 years of age may work. 


A series of laws and orders relative 
to pensions and cocial insurance in Bra- 
zil is worthy of special mention. The 
law of January 21, 1923, under which 
every railroad in the country created a 
pension system for its employes should 
be mentioned first. 

On December 20, 1926, an amendment 
to the law was passed under which a 
retirement and pension fund for dock 
workers was established. A decree is- 
sued December 11, 1927, fixed the regu- 
lations governing the use of funds for 
retirement of railroad employes and 
made it compulsory for all railroad com- 
panies, state, municipal, or private, to 
organize pension and retirement funds 
for salaried workers and wage earners. 
Doctors and employes of the fund, em- 
ployes of cooperatives, railroad workers, 
teachers in schools maintained by the 
railroads, and children of railroad work- 
ers are entitled to benefits under this} 
law. 

The retirement funds are maintained 
by a monthly payment by the employes 
equal to 3 per cent of the salaries, de- 
ducted by the rzilroad companies; by an 
annual contribution from the railroad 
companies equal to 142 per cent of the} 
gross receipts; and by a sum derived 








from an increase of 142 per cent in rail- |}! 


way rates. The benefits to which mem-| 
bers of the fund are entitled include | 
medical care for themselves and their 
families in case of sickness, and medi- 
cines at reduced prices; retirement on 
pension after 50 years of age and 30 
years of employment; and benefit to the 
heirs in case of death. The pension is 
calculated on the wages received during 
the last five years of employment. In 
case of invalidity, retirement may be 
granted after 10 years of service if a 
medical examination made by a physi-| 
cian appointed by the fund shows there 
is physical or mental incapacity for work. 

In case of accident to an employe which 
results in total permanent incapacity for 
work, he is entitled to retirement with- 
out regard to his length of service. If} 
the accident causes temporary incapacity, | 
an employe is entitled to the amount es- 
tablished by the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. 

The fund is managed by a council com- 
posed of five members, including a di-| 
rector general, appointed by the enter- 
prise, two members chosen by the man-| 
agement, and two by the members of the 
fund. Their decisions are reviewed by 
the National Labor Council. 





Advice of Cooperatives 
Sought by Farm Board 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
cedure, is Mr. Christensen, the newly ap- | 
pointed Secretary of the Board. 

Mr. Christensen stated orally after the | 
morning session that there was nothing 


to give out about the Board except the| 


fact that Mr. Stone had been elected its 
vice chairman. 

Members of Congress who have talked 
with the President or the Secretary of 
Agriculture and others have stated that 
probably one of the first questions the 
Board will consider will be the wheat 
situation. 


stated that nothing had yet been con- 
sidered bearing on the Board’s major 
problem. The Board, however, re- 
ceiving considerable volume of mail, giv- 
ing suggestions of various kinds. 


Is 


Mr. Stone, who becomes second_jn rank | for consent to voluntary assignment re-| only one industry, men’s clothing, hav- 
on the Board, represents the tobacco| quests the license of C. E. Twiss trans-|ing shown increased employment. 


industry in the grouping of the mem- 
bership. Secretary Christensen 
orally that this completed the organiza- 
tion of the membership of the Board, 
except for the representative of the 
wheat industry not yet appointed. 
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ghborhood of ||} 
loans on mortgage ||| 
The law requires builders | ]} 
to sell houses to the respective tenants | }} 
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Accounting | 
| 


Taxation , 
Board of Tax Appeals denies deduc- | 
tion by insurance company for reserves | 
against probable liabilities where de-| 
ductions were taken for policy losses 
paid and for legal additions to reserve. 
(Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. 
Ltd., v. Commissioner.) 
Page 5, Col. 2) 
Supreme Court asked to review deci- | 
sion classifying storage batteries as au- 
tomcbile parts or accessories for tax 
purposes. (Universal Battery Co. v. 
United States.) | 
Page 5, Col. 1} 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 





Page 5 

Treasury Department issues the In- | 

ternal Revenue Bulletin for July, 1929. | 

Page 9, Col. 7 | 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 
High entertainment tax imposed on 
motion pictures by Rumanian govern- 
ment threatens closegof theaters, Com- 

merce Department states. 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Radio 


Conference planned on allocation of 
short-wave channels for aircraft’ and 
ground stations; four applications for 
construction of new broadcasting sta- 
tions received by Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

Page 3, Col. 7) 

Radio Commission, in brief filed with 
Court of Appeals of District of Co- 
lumbia, explains denial of licenses for 
point to point radiotelegraph service 
sought by Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Distribution 


Aviation 

Government airports in Italy are 
placed at the disposal of private air- 
planes, American consul at Rome re- 
ports. Page 1, Col. 5 

See Communication, Radio. | 

See Production, Textiles and Their | 
Products. 


Exporting and Importing 

Steady expansion said to be shown 
in exports of American portable pneu- | 
matic metal-working tools by industrial | 
machinery division of Department of 
Commerce. | 
Page 1, Col. 7| 

Exports of grains from principal 
ports of United States during week | 
ended July 13 were less than previous | 
week, Department of Commerce re-| 
ports. Page 4, Col. 7 
Data on exports of motor vehicles | 
from Canada in May made public by | 
Department of Commerce. } 
Page 6, Col. 5| 


' 
Highways 
Bureau of Public Roads, Agriculture 
Department, issues the June number of | 
Public Roads. | 
‘ Page 9, Col. 7 


Railroads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
issues supplemental order authorizing | 
Georgia & Florida Raiiroad to extend 
lease of road. 
Page 6, Col. 1 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspends operation of schedules pro- 
posing to revise market-privilege rules 
on livestock in Southwest. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission. 


. Page 6 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
| road authorized to issue $240,000 of 
promissory notes to finance acquisition | 
| of four locomotives, 
| Page 6, Col. 1 


Denial of Radiotelegraph | 
License Explained in Brief 


Summary of All 


| construction in France at end of first 
| quarter of 1929 was larger than last 


| same principle. 


Shipping 
Reduction in operating deficit and im- 
proved financial condition shown in pre- 
liminary statistics on operation of Gov- 
ernment-owned merchant fleet for fiscal 
year 1928, according to Merchant Fleet 
Corporation. 


Tonnage of merchant ships under 


year. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Executive 
M anagement 


Business Conditions 


5 Page 1,.Col. 5| 


; ture regarding insular administration, 


-— The Auited States B 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 1929 


ministrative features of tariff bill be- 
fore Senate Committee on Finance. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Finding of facts on weighted average 
costs to produce window glass in United 
States and Belgium made public by 
Tariff Commission. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


United States Customs Court rules 
that Nassak diamond, of 78 carats, was 
correctly passed duty free. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Sik banners used in church proces- 
| sionals accorded. free entry; rates are 
fixed on other items by Customs Court. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Climate, soil, labor scarcity, and lack 
of capital are restrictions limiting po- 
tential expansion of sugar industry in 
Philippines, says Secretary of Agricul- 


| 





Lack of capital was chief cause of 
business failures in United States in 
1928, Department of Commerce sayse | 


Page 7, Col. 3) 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 
Department of Justice announces | 
final adjustment of suits for damages 
against Government for losses in seal 
fisheries, known as Bering Sea Liti- 
gation. \ | 
Page 1, Col. 2} 

District court rules that Government | 
must pay interest on withheld install- | 
ments of insurance on judgment in fa- 
vor of disabled veteran, holding that 
liability of Government in engaging in 
insurance business is that of any pri- 
vate enterprise. | 
Page 9, Col. 1 | 

See Special Index and Digest of latest | 
Federal Court decisions on page 8. | 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 

Employmeni declined slightly in June | 

from May~—level, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports. 


| 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Bureau of Mines reaches conclusion 
that majority of accidents in metal} 
mining was due to individual careless- | 
ness, and suggests procedure to pro-| 
mote safety. 





Page 1, Col. 2} 
Labor movement in Brazil said to be | 
gaining strength in recent years, re- 


| port concerning labor laws in that coun- | 
| try, announced by the Department of | 


Labor, shows. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Laws Affecting Business 
Petition for writ of certiorari is filed | 
with Supreme Court, asking opinion on | 
validity of city ordinance regulating | 
drilling for oil in case of Marrs et al. v. | 
City of Oxford,. Kansas. | 
Page 1, Col. 4) 
Comptroller General rules contract | 
for purchase of Federal supplies may | 
cover only one fiscal year except that | 
option for renewal by Government may | 
be included. | 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Patents | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit, rules patent on roof structure is 
not infringed by structure in which sup- | 
porting materials are dissimalar. 
(Marks et al. v. Lathrop et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit, rules machine for uniting knit fab- 
rics is infringed by device employing | 
(Southern Textile Ma- | 
chinery Co. v. United Hosiery Mills | 
Corp.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office | 
reverses rejection of all claims for pat- | 
ent on plasticized molding material, | 
holding desired result is obtained. (Ex | 


parte Weber.) 

Page 8, Col. 4| 
Tariff 

Tariff protests filed by Spain, Italy, 
and Sweden are made public by the| 
Senate Committee on Finance. 
F Page 1, Col. 7 
Representatives of Philippine Govy- 
ernment oppose proposals to limit duty- 
free importations at hearing on ad- 





Page 1, Col. 1) 


| bank changes and gold movement dur- 


in brief filed with Senate Committee on 
| Finance. | 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Trade Conditions 

Excess of exports over imports in- 
creased in June and for first six months 
of 1929, Department of Commerce | 
states. 
Page 4, Col. 5} 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Senator Pine proposes plan for reor- 
ganization of Federal Reserve system. 
Foreign exchange market, central 
ing June are discussed by Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 
Page 7, Col. 2} 
Reorganizatior and regulation of 
issues in reform of national currency is| 
reviewed by Bank of Italy in annual 
report for 1928, made public by Fed- 
eral Reserve Beard. i 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Review of recent financial conditions 
in San Francisco .Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict by Federal Reserve bank of dis- 
trict. 


“< 


products, due to recovery of grain mar- 

ket, reported by Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Page 7, Col. 4| 

Agriculture Department issues the 

July 4 number of the Official Record. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Construction 
See Distribution, Shipping. 


| . . 

| Engineering 

| Bureau of Standards finds that fail- 
ure of steel rail from fatigue is not due 
to hard service use, but to initial defect 
in, metal. 


wealth and fosters international friend- 
ship, says chief of geodesy of Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Machinery 
_ Steady expansion said to be shown 
in exports of Ameriean portable pneu- 
matic metal-working tools by industrial 
machinery division of Department of 
Commerce, 


+ 


4 Page 1, Col. 7 

American-made automobiles supplied 

93 per cent of trade in Uruguay in May, 
Consul at Montevideo states. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Data on exports of motor vehicles 

from Canada in May made public by 

Department of Commerce. 
3 Page 6, Col. 5 
See Executive Management, Patents. 


Metals and Their 


Products 
Bureau of Standards finds that fail- 
ure of steel rail from fatigue is not due 
to -hard service use, but to initial de- 
fect in metal. , 
: Page 1, Col. 6 
Mines and Minerals 
Production of fuel briquets in United 
States and abroad during 1928 is dis- 
cussed by Bureau of Mines. 
Page 1, Col. 5 








Page 7, Col. 3 | 
Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 
Government Finance 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasur-. | 
Page 7 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- | 
counting Office. | 
Page 9 
International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. 
Page 7 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 


Products 
Estmiates of Department of Agricul- 
ture show world’s carryover of wheat 
on July 1 to have been larger than last 
year; reduction in world’s supply of 
“wee expected to be 200,000,000 bush- 
els. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Survey of marketing of peaches by 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
veals preference for larger-size fruit. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Climate, soil, labor scarcity, and lack 
of capital are restrictions limiting po- 
tential expansion of sugar industry in 
Philippines, says Secretary of Agricul- 
ture regarding insular administration, 
in brief filed with Senate Committee on 
Finance. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Exports of grains from principal 
ports of United States during week 
ended July 13 were less than previous 
week, Department of Commerce re- 
ports. | 
Page 4, Col. 7} 
Data on grain stocks in United States | 
markets as of July 13 made public by | 
Department of Agriculture. | 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Advance in general. price -level of 
commodities, and in price-level of farm 








operation. | 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


mission’s decision was announced on 
June 10, 1929. 

II. The Federation made no shewing 
that existing communications facilities 
were inadequate to take care of the 
messages of the Federation. 

III. The Federation made no showing 
of ability or plans as a communications 
company to compete with existing serv- 
ices but made a contrary showing that it 
was unable so to do. 

IV. The Federation (except for a} 
period of two months in the fall of 1926) 
had never operated its station and cir- 
cuits and had on facilities for that pur- 
pose. The Intercity Radio Telegraph 
Company managed the station, supplied 
the necessary capital, made the solicita- 
tion for and obtained the message traf- 
fic, received all income arising from 


rental sum for the use of the station, and | 

finally purchased the station outright. | 
For these reasons the Commission 

rendered the decision appealed from. 


County, Kansas. 
broadcasting station construction permit | 
requests the authority to erect a new/are not yet included in the Bureau’s in- | 
station using 1,200 kilocycles and 200/dexes, both added to their employes in,| 
watts daytime, 100 watts night and un-|June; the rayon increase was 2.6 per| 
limited time of operation. | 


art, 
radio broadcasting station construction 
permit requests the authority to move} 
| station ftom Siloam Springs, Ark., to 
Carterville, Mo. 


ing Station, Inc., Easton, Conn. 
{cation for modification of radio station | 
| license requests full time of operation| 
from daytime in accordance with Gen- | 
}eral Order No. 41. 


Employment Reduced 


| operations, paid the Federation a fixed | 


| having been 0.4 only, while pay rol' totals 
| were 1.9 per cent smaller. 


Stanley M. Soule, Belleville; Republic 
Application for radio} 


Station KFPW, Rev. Lannie W. Stew- | 
Carterville, Mo. Application for 


Station WICC, Bridgeport Broadcast- 
Appli- | 


Slightly Last Month 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


Despite this 


| decreased employment. 
| division, which is most affected by the au- 


stated | 


Conference Planned on | 
Aviation Radio Channels | 


[Continued from Page 3.} 
a new station using 1,150 kilocycles and 
4% watts power, daily 10 a. m. to 6 p, m. | 
David Robert Gray, Duncan Stephens 
County, Okla. Application for radio | 


7 


Chairman Legge on July 15 | broadcasting station construction permit | June, 1929, is 102.8, as compared with 
and Secretary Christensen on July 16) requests the authority to erect a new sta-| 104.8 for May, 1929, and 94.2 for June, 


| tion using 1,360 kilocycles and 10 watts 

| power, and certain specified hours of | 
| operation: | 
| Station KGKX, C. E. Twiss & F. H.| 


| McGann, Sandpoint, Idaho. Application 


| ferred to the above-mentioned partner- | 
ship. 

Permit Asked in Utah. 
George D. Snell, Jr., Salt Lake City,| 


Utah. Application for radio broadcasting | 


station construction permit requests the! two lumber industries, paper and print- 


small, and nearly regular curtailment in 
June, employment has shown a total 
gain since January of 3.8 per cent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ | 
weighted index of employment in manv- | 
facturing industries for June, 1929, is 
98.8, as compared with 99.2 for May, 
1929, and 93.1 for June, 1928; the 
weighted index of pay roll totals for 


1928. The monthly average for 1926=100. 

All industries in the food group, ex- 
cept confectionery, reported more em- 
ployes in June than in May, while in the 
textile group the results were reversed, 


The 
textile decreases, however, were small 
except in the two women’s apparel indus- 
tries. The iron and steel industry and 
four others in the iron and steel group 
continued their upward trend, as did the 





authority to erect a new station using/ing, petroleum refining, cement, brick, , 
| 1,010 kilocycles and 250 watts night, 500| glass, tobacco, and electrical machinery. 
watts daytime, and unlimited time of | 


Automobile factories reported a drop 
in employment of 7.2 per cent, fertilizer 
plants 29.4 per cent, and shipbuilding 
yards 1.1 per cent. 

The rayon and radio industries, which 


cent and the radio increase 20.1 per cent. 

This report for June is based upon re- 
turns from 12,514 stablishmnts in 54 of 
the chief manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in 
June, 1929, had 3,524,964 employes whose 
combined earnings in one week were $97,- 
954,378. f 

Six of the nine geographic divisions 
had more employes, in manufacturing in- 
dustries, in June than in May, the New 
England, West South Central, and East 
North Central divisions alone reporting 
The last-named 


tomobile industry, showed decreased em- 
ployment for the first time in seven 
months. 


The level of employment in manufac- 


|turing industries in June, 1929, was 6.1 


per cent higher than in June, 1928, and 
employes’ earnings were 9.1 per cent 
greater. 

Forty-one of the 54 monufacturing in- 
dustries had more employes at the end 
of this 12-month period than at the be- 
ginning. The notable increases weve: 
34.8 per cent in electrical machinery; 33 
per cent in machine tools; 31 per cent in 
shipbuilding; 18 per cent in agricultura! 
implements; 17 per cent in foundries and 
machine shops; nearly 15 per cent each 
in the refining of petroleum and sugar; 
11 per cent in automobile tires; 10 per 
cent in brass products; 8.4 per cent in 
automobiles; 7.4 per cent in? iron and 
steel; and 5.6 per cent each in cotton 
goods and furniture. 

Each of the nine geographic divisions 
showed a very considerable increase, in 
this comparison over a year’s interval, 
both in employment and pay-roll totals 
in manufacturing industries, the notable 
increases appearing in the East Notth 





land divisions, 


See Executive Management, Labor. 
Standardization and 


_ Simplified Practice 
Simplified practice recommendations 
are submitted to cooperage industry for 
signed acceptances. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Stone, Clay and Glass 


Products 
Findings of facts on weighted average 
costs to produce window glass in United 
States and Belgium made public by 

Tariff Commission. 





Page 2, Col. 4 
Textiles and Their 


Products 
‘Cotton material treated by chemicals 
found to be a substitute for parachute 
silk, Navy Department announces. 
; Page 1, Col. 1 
Soaps for use in wool-scouring indus- 
try in demand at Bradford, England, 
say commercial advices to Department 
of Commerce. 
a 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Production of fuel briquets in United 
States and abroad during 1928 is dis- 
cussed by Bureau of Mines. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Selling and 
Marketing 


Domestic Markets 
Data on grain stocks in United States 
Markets as of July 13 made public by 

Department of Agriculture. 
Page 4, Col. 1 

Foreign Markets 

American-made automobiles supplied 
93 per cent of trade in Uruguay in May, 


Consul at Montevideo@tates« 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Page 4, Col: 4 





Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries were 1.5 per cent lower in 
june, 1929, than in May, 1929, and 2.8 
per cent higher than in June, 1928, 

In June, 1929, 9,825 establishments re- 
ported an average of 93 per cent of a 
full normal force of employes and an 
average of 98 per cent of full-time op- 
eration, these percentages being iden- 
tical with thse of both April and May. 

Employment changes in June, 1929, as 
compared with May were as follows: 
Anthracite mining, decreased 10.4 per 
cent; bituminous coal mining, decreased 
1.9 per cent; metalliferous mining, in- 
creased 3 per cent; quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, increased 2.4 per cent; 
public utilities, increased 1.1 per cent; 
| wholesale trade, increased 0.2 per cent; 
retail trade, increased 0.1 per cent; ho- 
tels, increased 1.2 per cent; canning and 
preserving, increased 23.6 per cent. 


Paper Currency Reforms 
In Italy Are Described 


see en 
| @ [Continued from Page 7.) 

urgent as a result of the changes which 
took place, during and after the war, in 
the credit situation in Italy. 

The ease with which deposits could be 
secured during the period of currency in- 
flation led to the establishment of many 
banks not adequately provided with capi- 
tal and perhaps not efficiently managed. 
Old as well as new firms expanded tneir 
activities without limit, establishing 
costly branches in order to acquire de- 
posits of every type, even at very high 
rates of interest. Consequently in a num- 
ber of communities large sums flowed 
into the vaults of banks and bankers. 
These sums were invested in speculative 
operations, with the result that capital 
was immobilized, and not infrequently 
other interests were prejudiced. 

Under such conditions decrees No. 1511 
of September 7, 1926, and No. 1830 ‘of 
November 6, 1926, could not fail of wide 
application, notwithstanding the fact 
that the legislature, prompted by the 
desire to proceed gradually, had fe- 
stricted’ itself to considlering only such 


|Central, Middle Atlantic, and New Eng-| matters as were most in need of regula- 


wily 


Argentina fell off more than half in 
1928, due to drop in exports of dark 
tobacco, 
states. 


Commerce issues Part 1 of the monthly 
summary of foreign commerce of the 
United States, May, 1929. 


Page 1, Col. 6| tablish contact with cooperative asso- 


Geodetic surveying adds to national | ciations as first step in farm relief pro- 
gram. 


for beginning action for relief of agri- 
culturists. 


commodities, and in price-level of farm 
products, due to recovery of grain mar- 
ket, reported by Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
veals preference for larger-size fruit. 


Service and 
Personnel 


Congress. 


at the Executive Offices. 


| partment, issues the July number of the 
New Reclamation Era. 


—An article by Dr. W. W.. King, sur- - 
geon, Public Health Service. 


five-year average in 1928, but net per- 
manent gain was maintained, 
commissioner at Sydney states. 


chairman of House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, explains reasons for favor-, 
ing bill to replace barracks at Port- 
land, Maine, recently destroyed by fire. 


ance of Ross 
County of Los Angeles until decision 
on status is reached. 


War Department. 


Navy Department. 


of capital are restrictions limiting po- 
tential expansion of sugar industry in 
Philippines, says Secretary of Agricul- 
ture regarding insular administration 
in brief filed with Senate Committee on 
Finance. 


must pay interest on withheld install- 
ments of insurance on judgment in fa- 
vor of disabled veteran, holding that 
liability of Government in engaging in 
insurance business is that of any pri- 
vate enterprise. 


News Contained in Today’s Issue 


\ 
Export trade. in tobacco leaf with 


of Commerce 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Department 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Government Aid and 


Control of Marketing 
Members of Farm Board plan to es- 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Federal Farm Board outlines plans 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Market Statistics 
Advances in general price-level of 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Sales Problems 
Survey of marketing of peaches by 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Education 
New books received at the Library of 


Page 9 
ations. 


Government beoks and public 
r Page 9 
General 


Daily engagements ‘of the President 


Page 3 
Bureau of Reclamation, Interior De- 


t 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Health 


Medical Service for the Coast Guard 


Page 9 
Immigration 
Australian immigration was below 


trade 


Page 2, Col. 7 


National Defense 
Secretary of War, in letter to acting 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Department of War opposes convey- 
Field, California, to 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Territories 
Climate, soil, labor scarcity, and lack 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Veterans 
District court rules that Government 


Page 9, Col. 1 





siderably improved, the acceptance of 
deposits and their employment being so 
regulated as to eliminate the worst de- 
velopments. 

Through the extensive organization at 
its service the Bank of Italy has scru- 
pulously performed the duties assigned to 
it, It has succeeded in systematizing 
this difficult work and in making it ef- 
fective in practice. It has prevented the 
establishment of new concerns of an un- 
desirable type, as well as ill-advised ex- 
pansions; it has moderated credit de- 
mands; it has examined balance sheets 
and semi-monthly statements, has made 
inspections and warned the various in- 
stitutions to carry on no irregular prac- 
tices, and has urged managements to in- 
troduce various desifable measpres. All 
these complicated and unceasing ac- 
tivities, initiated at the end of 1926, are 
gradually assuming a more concrete 
form and are convincing the public that 
control is being exercised at all times and 
in all places, and that institutions which 
have not given proof of their ability to 
handle the funds of others properly 
will not be permitted to carry on credit 
transactions. ~ 


Metal Mining Accidents 
Ascribed to Carelessness 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
class of underground employes and these 
men become careless. 

Safety belts, hard-boiled hats, safety 
shoes, safety leggings, gogles, and simi- 
lar safety clothing reduce accidents. 
Guarding shafts, cages, chutes, and 
winzes and properly timbering these 
places aid in accident prevention. 

If those in charge of the mine manage- 
ment supply such safety devices as may 
be available, encourage the wearing of 
various kinds of safety clothing, and in 
addition promulgate safety regulations, 
they place themselves on record as being 
whole-heartedly in favor of safety; but 
there will be little if any reduction in ac- 
cidents unless strict observance of safety 
practices is demanded and _ enforced 
through constant supervision. 

If strict supervision is given all work- 
ers, accidents from falls of men and ma- 


tion. At any rate the situation was con-/ terials will be practically eliminated. 


of each volume. 


nificant. 


}along the ninety-eighth meridian. 
the eastward of that meridian we now 
| have about 13,000 miles of ares of tri- 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
Copy 


Geodetic Surveys 
Aidin Increasing 


Property Values 


Triangulation Factor to Re- 
duce Waste and Add to 
National Wealth, Says 
Chief of Service. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
years, suffered from the lack of first 
order triangulation in our surveying, 
mapping and charting but this situation 
is greatly improved and it is hoped the 
near future will see the situation in this 
country entirely satisfactory. 

As ares of first order triangulation are 
gradually extended over an area the 
geographic positions of the stations 
must be computed and’ issued to 
egineers for urgent purposes but, eventu- 
ally, the network is strong enough to 
make possible a readjustment of the net 
as a whole, in order that standard and 
final latitudes and longitudes may be 
given to the individual stations. This has 
already been done for the western half of 
the United States. About 13,000 miles 
of arcs of triangulation have been ex- 
ecuted and 16 closed loops were formed 
by these arcs. The adpustment was 
made at the offices of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in Washington and now 
the engineer, or surveyor who receives 
triangulation data for the western part 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


eo 


| of the country can rest assured that there 
\}| will be no changes in these geographic 
| positions in the future. 


Of course a few individual statid%s 
may be disturbed by earthquakes but the 
percentage of such stations to the whole 
number will be small that the trouble 
caused by such shifting would be insig- 


Western Net Limited. 
The Western net is limited, on the east, 


|by an are of triangulation extending 


from Canada to Mexico, approximately 
To 


anzulation and this will be supplemented 
during the present year and next year 
by 2,000 miles more. These arcs, form- 
ing a network of closed loops will be re- 
adjusted in a manner similar to that em- 
ployed for the triangulation of the west- 
ern half of the country. 

These great arcs of triangulation have 
the same relation to charts, maps and 
surveys that the steel framework of a 








large office building bears to the indi- 
vidual parts of the building, such as 
floors, walls, windows, elevator shafts, 
etc. Without the steel work, the build- 
ing could not stand; it is needed to hold 
the various parts of the building to- 
gether and make for uniformity and 
proper coordination. This’ is exactly the 
function of the first order trianguiatig 
net of the United States in connecti¢n 
with mapping and charting work of the 
country. 

The accuracy obtained by triangula- 
tion seems incredible. The base lines 
used to control the lengths of the triam 
gle sides are measured with a precision 
represented by a probable error of not 
more than one part in a million. This, 
for a 10-mile base, would be 0.6 inch. 
The closing errors of the loops of arcs 
of triangulation in the western half of 
the county average about one part in 
450,000, or at the rate of about 1/7-inch 
per mile. There were only 2 of the 16 
loop closures which were larger than one 
part in 200,000, or at the rate of 1/3 
inch per mile. e 


Net to be Extended. 


This great triangulation net of the 
United States will be added to by Canada 
and Mexico, in fact each of those coun- 
tries has arcs of triangulation extending 
from our net now. An arc of triangula- 
tion extends along the western coast of 
Canada from the vicinity of Puget Sound 
up to Dixon entrance, the lower limit 
of Southeastern Alaska. Then the are 
runs northward through Southeastern 
Alaska to the vicinity of White Pass, at‘ 
the head of Lynn Canal above Skagway. 
It is expected that the Geodetic Survey 
of Canada will extend that are from 
White Pass north to the Yukon River 
then down to Eagle, a point on the Yukong 
where the boundary between Alaska and 
Canada runs. Then the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey will extend this are from 
Eagle throughout the interior of Alaska. 
The work will be used to control the 
maps, charts and surveys of Alaska. 
Eventually the triangulation will be car- 
ried to Bering Strait and, perhaps, some 
time in the future the triangulation of 
North America may be connected with 
that of Asia. 

The United States government has 


|been working quietly on this triangula- 


tion for many years, knowing that the 
interests of our people are advanced by 
having such work done as the means 
of protecting the owners of private 
property, to enable the states, counties, 
and cities to have accurately determined 
longitudes and latitude for the location 
of their boundaries, and for use of to- 
pographic mapping and in many other 
of the great engineering operations of 
the country. 
Profits by Experience. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
profited in the past and is now profiting 
by the.experience of geodetic engineers 
in other countries. There is a geodetic 
organization, called the Section of Ge- 
odesy of the Irternational Geodetic and 
Geophysical Union, which has triennial 
conferences attended by delegates from 
30 or more countries. The work of each 
country is set forth in reports and, where 
there are debatable questions, involving 





the use of certain methods and instru- 
ments, committees are formed to look 
into the matter and, make recommenda- 
tions as to which method or instrument 
is believed to be the best. Of course, 
this international organization has no 
power to force any country to adopt any 
particular method or instrument, but that 
nation which ignores the recommenda- 
tions of these experts is likely to find 
itself following inefficient usages. 

While in the early years of the life of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey our en- 
gineers were guided to a great extent 
| by the experiences of the older countries, 
| now the geodetic engineers of this coun- 
|try are among the leaders in geodetic 
| science and the geodesists of no country 
as a whole excel those that are operat- 
ling in this one. 





